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Cyrillic  and  Glagolitic  Printing 
and  the  Eisenstein  Thesis 


Robert  Mathiesen 

In  her  book,  The  Printing  Press  as  an  Agent  of  Change:  Communications  and 
Cultural  Transformations  in  Early-Modern  Europe  (1979),  and  its  abridge¬ 
ment,  The  Printing  Revolution  in  Early  Modern  Europe  (1983),  Elizabeth  L. 
Eisenstein  puts  forth  a  number  of  theses  concerning  the  effect  which  the 
invention  of  printing  with  movable  type  had  on  the  subsequent  course  of 
European  history.  Her  work  has  called  forth  a  certain  amount  of  controversy: 
historians,  to  whom  she  can  speak  as  a  fellow  professional,  have  generally 
ascribed  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  it;  while  incunabulists  and  other  specialists  in 
early  printing,  to  whom  she  often  appears  to  be  a  dilettante,  have  generally 
found  much  to  criticize  in  it.  Indeed,  the  author  often  shows  herself  to  be 
much  less  familiar  with  the  fine  points  of  the  history  of  printing  than  with 
those  of  intellectual  history.1  I  myself  value  Professor  Eisenstein’s  work  not 
so  much  for  her  conclusions  about  the  history  and  historiography  of  Early 
Modern  Europe,  as  for  the  questions  which  she  has  raised  and  for  the 
framework  of  concepts  within  which  she  has  tried  to  answer  them.  In  this 
respect  I  believe  her  work  will  have  lasting  value. 

Although  Professor  Eisenstein’s  titles  refer  to  Early  Modern  Europe  in 
general,  she  clearly  has  only  the  western  part  of  Europe  in  view:  rarely 
venturing  as  far  east  as  Bohemia  or  Poland,  she  entirely  ignores  Lithuania, 
Muscovy  and  the  Balkans;  and  she  makes  reference  to  Constantinople/ 
Istanbul  only  as  a  source  from  which  the  West  could  obtain  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts  and  scholars,  never  as  the  centre  of  the  far-flung  Ottoman  Empire,  on 
the  history  of  which  the  invention  and  spread  of  printing  might  be  thought  to 
have  had  an  impact.2  From  this  too  narrow  point  of  view  she  can  write: 

The  early  presses  which  were  first  established  between  1460  and  1480 
were  powered  by  many  different  forces  which  had  been  incubating  in  the 
age  of  scribes.  In  a  different  cultural  context,  the  same  technology  might 
have  been  used  for  different  ends  (as  was  the  case  in  China  and  Korea)  or 
it  might  have  been  unwelcome  and  not  used  at  all  (as  was  the  case  in  many 
regions  outside  of  Europe  where  Western  missionary  presses  were  the  first 
to  be  installed).  In  this  light  one  may  agree  with  authorities  who  hold  that 
the  duplicating  process  which  was  developed  in  fifteenth-century  Mainz, 
was  in  itself  of  no  more  consequence  than  any  other  inanimate  tool. 


1  See  especially  the  reviews  by  Grafton  1980,  Kingdon  1980,  Needham  1980,  Westman 
1980,  Gingerich  1981,  D.  Shaw  1981  and  Barker  1983. 

2  Cf.  Rafikov  1973. 
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Unless  it  had  been  deemed  useful  to  human  agents,  it  would  never  have 
been  put  into  operation  in  fifteenth-century  European  towns.  Under 
different  circumstances,  moreover,  it  might  have  been  welcomed  and  put 
to  entirely  different  uses — monopolized  by  priests  and  rulers,  for  example, 
and  withheld  from  free-wheeling  urban  entrepreneurs. 

Such  counterfactual  speculation  is  useful  for  suggesting  the  importance 
of  institutional  context  when  considering  technological  innovation.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  once  presses  were  established  in  numerous  European 
towns,  the  transforming  powers  of  print  did  begin  to  take  effect.3 

Yet  even  for  Europe,  speculation  along  these  lines  need  not  be  wholly 
counterfactual.  Presses  were  also  established  in  a  number  of  places  outside 
Western  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  through  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in 
these  places  ‘the  transforming  powers  of  print’  led  to  rather  different  results 
than  in  Western  Europe. 

★  ★  ★ 


Place 

Latin  and 
German 

Czech 

Polish 

Croatian 

Plzen 

1476 

1475? 

Bratislava? 

1480? 

Vimperk 

1482 

1484 

Brno 

i486 

Prague 

1487 

Kutna  Hora 

1489 

Malbork 

post  1490 

Olomouc 

1499 

Cracow 

1473 

(1506) 1513? 

Chelmno  ? 

1473 

Wroclaw 

1475 

(1475) 

Gdansk 

ante  1499 

Croatia? 

ca.  1490 

Venice 

1495 

Note:  Dates  in  parentheses  refer  to  first  printing  of  relatively  brief  Slavic  texts  in  Latin 
books. 

Sources:  Burger  1902,  Teichl  1964,  Bosnjak  1968,  Urbanczyk  1983,  Budisa  1984. 

Table  1.  Latin-Alphabet  Printing  in  Slavic  Lands  and  Languages 

(i5th-Early  16th  Centuries) 

3  Eisenstein  1979,  pp.  702-703  ( =  1983,  p.  273). 
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The  invention  of  printing  with  movable  type  came  early  to  the  Slavs.4 
The  Latin  alphabet  was  used  to  print  Slavic  languages  as  early  as  1475  or 
thereabouts,  and  the  first  Slavic  languages  printed  by  means  of  that  alphabet 
were  Czech,  Polish  and  Croatian.  (See  Table  1.) 

Moreover,  Church  Slavonic  books  were  printed  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
Slavic  alphabets  as  early  as  1483  (in  the  Glagolitic  alphabet)  and  1491  (in  the 
Cyrillic  alphabet).  Thus  the  two  Slavic  alphabets  were,  respectively,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  alphabets  used  to  print  books.  (The  first  three  are  the  Latin, 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew.)  These  five  alphabets  are  the  only  ones  for  which 


Period 

Western  Scholarly  and 
Missionary  Printing 

Indigenous  Printing 

1450-1500 

1465:  Greek  (Mainz, 
Subiaco) 

1475:  Hebrew  (Piove  di 

Sacco,  Reggio  di  Calabria) 
1483:  Glagolitic  (place 
unknown) 

1491:  Cyrillic  (Cracow) 

1501-1600 

1513:  Ethiopic  (Rome) 

1514:  Arabic  (Fano) 

1539:  Syriac  (Pavia) 

1577:  Malayalam  (Goa) 

1578:  Tamil  (Quilon) 

1583:  Georgian  (Berlin) 
1583:  Turkish  (Berlin) 

1583:  Persian  (Berlin) 

1583:  ‘Indian’  (Berlin) 

1593:  Samaritan  (Leiden) 

Armenian  (Venice) 

1601-1700 

1 6 1 1 :  Runic  (Stockholm) 
1629:  Coptic  (Rome) 

1665:  Gothic  (Dort) 

Sources:  Tables  4,  5,  6  and  7  below;  also  Reed  1952,  p.  66,  Emmel  1987. 

Table  2.  First  Fonts  of  Type  for  Non-Latin  Alphabets 

(i5th-i7th  Centuries) 


4  See  Myl'nikov  1967  for  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  events  which  ought  to  be  taken  as 
marking  the  start  of  Slavic  printing.  However,  the  true  date  of  publication  of  the  Kronika 
Trojanska,  which  he  takes  to  be  1468  (as  stated  in  its  colophon),  is  controversial;  see  Teichl  1964, 
pp.  232-233  and  Stilwell  1972,  p.  71  in  favour  of  a  later  date  (ca.  1476-78?). 
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fonts  of  movable  type  were  cut  and  cast  during  the  fifteenth  century.5  (See 
Table  2.) 

Nor  was  it  long  before  each  of  these  two  alphabets  had  been  used  to  print 
vernacular  languages:  Glagolitic  was  first  used  to  print  books  in  Serbo- 
Croatian  in  1496,  or  possibly  even  in  1492;  and  Cyrillic  was  used  to  print 
books  in  Serbo-Croatian  in  1512,  in  Belorussian  in  1517-19,  in  Romanian  in 
1544,  in  Slovene  in  1583,  in  Ukrainian  in  1587,  etc.6  However,  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  books  printed  in  Glagolitic  or  Cyrillic  type  prior  to  1700 
were  in  vernacular  languages;  the  vast  majority  of  them  continued  to  be  in 
Church  Slavonic  well  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

Despite  its  early  beginning,  the  development  of  printing  in  Eastern  Europe 
took  a  different  course  than  in  Western  Europe.  Consequently  the  impact 
which  that  invention  had  on  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe  was  rather  different 
from  that  which  it  had  in  the  West.  An  examination  of  these  differences  will 
lead  us  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  historical  questions  which  Professor 
Eisenstein  has  so  provocatively  asked,  but  only  begun  to  answer. 

Much  of  what  I  have  to  offer  will  be  familiar  to  specialists  in  early  Slavic 
printing,  and  much  of  the  rest  will  be  equally  familiar  to  their  colleagues  who 
study  early  printing  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  chiefly  by  juxtaposing  these  two 
fields  of  scholarship  that  I  am  able  to  make  any  substantial  claim  on  your 
attention.7 


*  ★  ★ 


It  will  be  most  appropriate  to  examine  these  differences,  which  in  large  part 
align  themselves  with  different  alphabets,  against  the  general  background  of 
printing  in  languages  and  alphabets  other  than  the  Latin  during  the  fifteenth 
to  seventeenth  centuries.  We  shall  need  to  distinguish  several  cases  during 
those  centuries: 

1.  languages  other  than  Latin  written  by  means  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  usually  with  minor  modifications  (e.g.  many  Western 
European  vernacular  languages); 

5  Even  so  satisfy ingly  exhaustive  a  reference  work  as  Haebler’s  Typenrepertorium  (1905-24), 
though  it  indexes  and  classifies  Greek  and  Hebrew  type  fonts  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  well  as 
Latin  ones,  fails  not  only  to  treat  the  Glagolitic  and  Cyrillic  fonts  of  the  same  century,  but  even 
to  warn  its  user  of  this  omission.  There  is  only  the  briefest  of  references  (vol.  II,  p.  139)  to  the 
Glagolitic  font  possessed  by  Aldus  Manutius  and  his  heirs,  and  used  by  them  to  print  three 
Church  Slavonic  books  in  1493,  1527  and  1561  (Kruming  1977,  nos.  3,  1 1  and  21). 

6  Bosnjak  1968,  no.  44  (or  possibly  40),  Badalic  1966,  nos.  18/19,  20,  179,  Halenchanka 
1986,  no.  1,  Zapasko  and  Isaievych  1981-84,  no.  18,  Deletant  1975,  p.  163. 

7  There  is  a  profound  earlier  study  along  the  same  lines  by  the  Soviet  scholar  N.  P.  Kiselev 
(i960),  which  deserves  the  attention  of  every  historian  of  early  printing — despite  the  corrections 
to  his  views  which  have  recently  been  proposed  by  A.  S.  Demin  (1978,  1981,  1985,  see  also 
Derzhavina  1979,  Robinson  1982,  and  Pozdeeva  in  this  issue  of  Solanus ). 
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2.  languages  other  than  Latin  written  by  means  of  non-Latin 
alphabets,  but  published  largely  for  Latin-reading  scholarly 
markets  in  Western  Europe  or  for  use  by  Western  European 
Catholic  missionaries  (e.g.  Greek,  Ethiopic,  Syriac,  Coptic);  and 

3.  languages  other  than  Latin  written  by  means  of  non-Latin 
alphabets  and  published  largely  for  indigenous  markets  (e.g. 
Hebrew,  Church  Slavonic,  Armenian). 

We  need  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  first  of  these  three  cases.  By 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Latin-alphabet  fonts  of  type  had  been  used 
to  print  books  in  more  than  a  dozen  European  vernacular  languages,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  list  had  grown  to  include  a  further  dozen 
or  so  European  vernacular  languages,  fifteen  Native  American  languages,  and 
a  few  other  languages  which  do  not  fall  under  either  of  these  heads.  (See 
Table  3.)  This  list  continued  to  grow,  of  course,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
subsequent  centuries. 

It  is  the  second  and  third  cases  which  interest  us  chiefly  in  the  present 
paper.  They  both  look  equally  ‘exotic’  to  a  Western  European,  and  are  little 
discussed  in  histories  of  printing.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single  Western 
European  history  of  printing  which  even  lists  all  the  relevant  alphabets  for 
which  fonts  of  type  had  been  cut  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  comprehensive  and  insightful  discussion  of 
the  subject  by  any  Western  European  scholar. 

That  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  historical  events  hidden  behind  the 
mask  of  ‘exotic’  typography  may  be  seen  even  from  a  comparison  of  the  two 
alphabets  which  are  commonly  treated  in  histories  of  printing,  namely  the 
Greek  and  the  Hebrew.  Books  printed  in  each  of  these  alphabets  first  appear 
about  1475,  and  continue  to  be  printed  in  moderately  large  numbers 
throughout  the  entire  period  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

During  that  period,  the  vast  majority  of  books  printed  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  were  printed  by  Jews  for  Jewish  use.8  Christian  printing  in  Hebrew 
type  apparently  began  in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  was  largely  restricted  to 
publications  able  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Jewish  Bible  and  its  languages 
by  Christian  scholars,  and  at  no  time  has  ever  been  responsible  for  more  than 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  use  of  Hebrew  type.9 

The  use  of  Greek  type  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  Hebrew  type.  The 
vast  majority  of  books  printed  with  this  type  throughout  the  three  centuries 
under  examination  were  produced  by  Western  European  scholars  primarily 
for  their  own  use.  Perhaps  the  earliest  book  printed  by  a  Greek  with  Greek 


8  This  is  true  also  in  the  Slavic  lands,  where  printing  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  began  as  early 
as  1512  at  Prague  and  1534  at  Cracow  (Freimann  1946,  pp.  26,  59). 

9  Febvre  and  Martin  1976,  pp.  268-271;  cf.  also  Schwab  1883,  Marx  1919,  1924,  1948. 
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Period 

Languages  in  which  Latin-Alphabet  Printing  Begins 

1451-1460 

Romance:  Latin 

Germanic:  High  German 

1461-1480 

Romance:  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Catalan 

Germanic:  Dutch,  English,  Low  German,  Flemish 

Slavic:  Czech,  (Polish) 

1481-1500 

Romance:  Portuguese 

Germanic:  Swedish,  Danish 

Slavic:  Serbo-Croatian 

Turkic:  (Turkish) 

1501-1520 

Slavic:  Polish 

Semitic:  Arabic 

1521-1540 

Germanic:  Icelandic 

Baltic:  Latvian 

Other  European:  Estonian,  Hungarian 

Native  American:  Nahuatl 

1541-1560 

Romance:  Romansch 

Slavic:  Slovene 

Baltic:  Prussian,  Lithuanian 

Celtic:  Welsh 

Other  European:  Finnish,  Basque,  Albanian 

Native  American:  Huastec,  Tarasc,  Quiche,  Chiapanec, 
Zoque,  Tzeltal,  Chinantec 

1561-1580 

Germanic:  Old  English 

Celtic:  Irish 

Native  American:  Zapotec,  Mixtec,  Otomi,  Chocho 

1581-1600 

Slavic:  Slovak 

Native  American:  Quichua,  Aymara,  Tupi 

Malayo-Polynesian :  T agalog 

Note:  Languages  in  parentheses  refer  to  first  printing  of  relatively  brief  vernacular  texts 
in  Latin  books. 


Sources:  Darlow  and  Moule  1 903-11,  Vargas  Ugarte  1935-58,  vol.  7,  Garcia 
Icazbalceta  1954,  Vogel  1962,  Muller  and  Roth  1969,  Rowe  1974,  Budisa  1984. 


Table  3.  First  Latin-Alphabet  Printing  in  Various  Languages 

(i5th-i6th  Centuries) 
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use  exclusively  in  view  is  the  Greek  Orthodox  Psalter  which  Justin  Dekadyos 
printed  at  Venice  in  1494.  In  this  book  the  printer  stated  his  intention  to 
publish  additional  books  for  Greek  Orthodox  liturgical  use  (but  in  fact  he  did 
not  do  so).10  Other  printers  did  produce  other  Greek  Orthodox  liturgical 
books  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  and  subsequently,  but  these  were  always 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  books  printed  in  Greek  type 
throughout  the  world.11  It  is  a  telling  fact  that,  although  many  editions  of 
the  whole  Christian  Bible  in  Greek  were  printed  from  1518  throughout  our 
period,  the  first  such  edition  printed  specifically  for  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  appeared  only  at  our  period’s  very  end  (Venice:  Nicholas 
Glykys,  1687). 12 

In  each  of  these  two  cases  it  should  be  noted  that  we  are  dealing  with 
relatively  small  numbers  of  editions,  compared  with  the  number  printed  in  the 
Latin  alphabet:  the  numbers  of  editions  are  in  the  low  hundreds  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  perhaps  twenty  times  as  many  during  the  sixteenth.13 
The  corresponding  figures  for  Latin-alphabet  printing  are  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  30,000  editions  during  the  fifteenth  century  and  perhaps  200,000 
during  the  sixteenth.14 

Most  of  the  ‘exotic’  fonts  cut  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  belong,  like  the  Greek  fonts,  to  the  second  of  the  three  cases  listed 
above.  These  include  fonts  for  the  alphabets  (in  one  case,  the  syllabary)  listed 
in  the  left  column  of  Table  2.  None  of  these  fonts  (except  the  Greek  ones) 
were  employed  in  indigenous  printing  until  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.15  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
they  seem  to  have  been  used  exclusively  by  Western  European  scholars  and 
missionaries,  who  also  had  at  their  disposal  a  relatively  small  number  of  fonts 
for  the  alphabets  in  the  right  column  of  Table  2  (i.e.  those  used  chiefly  in 
indigenous  printing):  Hebrew,  Glagolitic,  Cyrillic  and  Armenian.  Table  4 
displays  some  additional  data  on  the  use  of  all  these  fonts  in  Western 
European  scholarly  and  missionary  printing  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  several  printing  shops  were  formed  which 
had  large  holdings  of  ‘exotic’  fonts  of  type.  Thus  by  1636  the  Typographia 
Sanctae  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome  had  acquired  fonts  for 

10  Legrand  1885-1906,110.  11. 

11  Legrand  1885-1906,  1894-1903,  Proctor  1900,  Veloudis  1974. 

12  Legrand  1894-1903,  no.  610,  Veloudis  1974,  no.  67. 

13  It  has  been  estimated  that  some  200  books  were  printed  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  some  4,000  during  the  sixteenth  (Febvre  and  Martin  1976,  pp.  270-271). 

14  Febvre  and  Martin  1976,  pp.  248-249,  262,  Geldner  1978,  pp.  235-236;  cf.  also  Haebler 
1933,  P-  205,  Lenhart  1935,  pp.  6-15,  Hirsch  1974,  p.  105. 

15  For  the  particularly  interesting  case  of  Georgian  see  Gogoladze  1964a,  1964b.  (The 
earliest  use  of  what  may  be  Georgian  type,  at  Berlin  in  1583,  seems  to  have  escaped  Gogoladze’s 
notice,  but  see  Vervliet  1981,  pp.  14-15.) 
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Alphabet 

Western  European  (Non- Indigenous)  Use 

Ethiopic 

1513  Rome,  1518  Cologne,  1527  Basel,  1549  Rome, 

1583  Berlin,  1598  Leiden 

Arabic 

1514  Fano,  1516  Genoa,  1518  Venice,  1566  Rome, 

1580  Rome,  1583  Berlin,  1593  Leiden 

Syriac 

1539  Pavia,  1555  Vienna,  1569  Antwerp,  1580  Rome, 

1583  Berlin 

Armenian 

1539  Pavia,  1579  Rome,  1583  Berlin 

Malayalam 

1577  Goa 

Tamil 

1578  Quilon 

Cyrillic 

1582  Rome,  1583  Berlin 

Glagolitic 

1583  Berlin 

Georgian 

1583  Berlin 

Persian 

1583  Berlin 

Turkish 

1583  Berlin 

‘Indian’ 

1583  Berlin 

Samaritan 

1593  Leiden 

Sources:  Saltini  i860,  Darlow  and  Moule  1903-11,  Hitti  1942/43,  Nemoy  1952,  Reed 
1952,  pp.  51-71,  153-167,  175-178,  Schurhammer  and  Cottrell  1952,  Wijnman 
i952_57j  j957)  i960,  Vervliet  1968,  pp.  315-320,  Strothmann  1971,  Nersessian  1980, 
pp.  36-38, 147-179,  G.  Shaw  1981,  Vervliet  1981,  Rafikov  1982,  ch.  2,  Mathiesen  1985, 
Kevorkian  1986,  pp.  XVIII-XIX,  152-174. 

Table  4.  Use  of  Alphabets  Other  than  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
in  Western  European  Scholarly  and  Missionary  Printing 

(16th  Century) 


Greek,  Hebrew  (the  rabbinical  as  well  as  the  usual  alphabet),  Syriac  (the 
Estrangela  as  well  as  the  usual  alphabet),  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Samaritan, 
Coptic,  Georgian,  Armenian,  Glagolitic  and  Cyrillic.16  At  the  same  time  the 
press  of  Antoine  Vitre  at  Paris  had  Greek,  Hebrew  (usual  and  rabbinical), 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Samaritan,  Armenian,  Persian  and  Turkish.17  Two  decades 
later,  the  printing  office  of  Thomas  Roycroft  in  London  had  fonts  for  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Samaritan  and  Ethiopic,  all  of  which  it 
employed  during  the  printing  of  Brian  Walton’s  Polyglot  Bible  (1653-57)  and 
its  accompanying  grammars  and  dictionaries.18 

The  third  of  the  cases  listed  above  is  for  indigenous  printing  in  non-Latin 


16  Pollard  1928,  nos.  2-9,  Ishkhanian  1964a,  Gogoladze  1964a,  Nazor  1978,  pp.  74-80, 
Nersessian  1980,  pp.  36-38,  Vervliet  1981,  Mathiesen  1985,  no.  26,  Kevorkian  1986,  pp. 
I53-I65,  Emmel  1987. 

17  Bernard  1857,  Mathiesen  1985,  no.  22. 

18  Reed  1952,  pp.  156-163,  Mathiesen  1985,  nos.  23-25. 
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alphabets.  Other  than  the  Hebrew,  only  three  alphabets  belong  here  during 
the  period  under  discussion:  the  Glagolitic,  the  Cyrillic  and  the  Armenian.19 

Glagolitic  printing  was  the  first  of  the  three  to  develop,  but  it  seems  never 
to  have  been  used  widely.  Fifty-eight  books  and  broadsides  are  known  to 
have  been  printed  in  Glagolitic  during  the  fifteenth  through  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  all  but  fifteen  of  them  were  printed  in  just  four  place  (Venice, 
Nuremberg,  Urach  and  Rome).  About  half  of  these  books  were  in  a  Croatian 
variety  of  Church  Slavonic,  the  other  half  in  vernacular  Serbo-Croatian.20 
However,  sixteen  of  the  fifty-eight  were  published  by  Protestants  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  and  Urach  (near  Tubingen),  and  the  use  of  a  vernacular  in  them 
conformed  to  the  theological  programme  of  Protestantism.  The  other  forty- 
two  were  from  Catholic  presses,  and  only  about  ten  of  these  were  in  the 
vernacular.  (See  Table  5.) 


Place 

1450-/500 

/50/-/600 

1601-ijoo 

iyoi-1800 

Croatia 

4 

11 

Venice 

1 

3 

4 

Nuremberg 

2 

Urach 

14 

Rome 

7 

12 

Totals: 

5 

30 

7 

16 

Note:  The  Glagolitic  font  available  at  Berlin  in  1583  had  such  slight  use  that  it  may  be 
excluded  from  this  table  (Vervliet  1981,  pp.  14-15). 

Sources:  Badalic  1966,  Bosnjak  1968,  Kruming  1977,  Nazor  1978. 

Table  5.  Distribution  of  Glagolitic  Printing 
(i5th-i8th  Centuries) 

Cyrillic  printing  was  the  next  to  develop,  and  has  always  been  by  far  the 
most  productive  of  the  three,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of 
editions  printed,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  number  of  places  where  this 
printing  was  carried  out.  (See  Table  6.)  If  we  confine  our  attention  for  the 


19  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  indigenous  printing  and  Western 
European  scholarly  and  missionary  printing  in  the  Glagolitic  alphabet,  since  the  alphabet’s 
indigenous  market  consisted  of  Croatians  (and  to  some  extent  Slovenes),  who  are  also  Western 
Europeans. 

20  On  the  varieties  of  Church  Slavonic  see  Mathiesen  1984. 
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Place 

1450-1500 

1 501-1600 

1601-1500 

1501-1800 

Russia: 

Moscow 

19 

484 

i,310 

St  Petersburg 

195 

elsewhere 

1 

4 

Ukraine : 

Lviv 

7 

hi 

131 

Kiev 

176 

470 

Chernihiv 

30 

117 

Pochaiv 

1 

235 

elsewhere 

22 

69 

19 

Belorussia  and 

Lithuania : 

Vilnius/Vevis 

5i 

81 

50 

Suprasl' 

3 

95 

elsewhere 

3 

43 

56 

Balkans: 

all  places 

4 

16 

1 

Romania  and 

Moldavia : 

all  places 

44 

72 

590 

Other  Lands: 

all  places 

4 

43 

10 

367 

Totals: 

8 

206 

1,084 

3,636 

Note:  The  Cyrillic  font  available  at  Berlin  in  1583  had  such  slight  use  that  it  may  be 
excluded  from  this  table  (Vervliet  1981,  pp.  14-15).  Printing  in  Cyrillic  Civil  type  is 
excluded  from  this  table,  but  may  be  found  in  Table  8  below. 

Sources:  Bianu,  Hodos  and  Simonescu  1908-44,  Zernova  1958,  Mihailovic  1964, 
Badalic  1966,  Bosnjak  1968,  Zernova  and  Kameneva  1968,  Bykova  1971,  Deletant  1975, 
1982-83,  Nemirovskii  1976,  Labyntsev  1979,  1982,  Zapasko  and  Isaievych  1981-84, 
Halenchanka  1986. 


Table  6.  Distribution  of  Cyrillic  Printing 
(i5th-i8th  Centuries) 

moment  to  printing  in  the  Old  Cyrillic  alphabet,  there  were  4,934  editions 
printed  during  somewhat  more  than  three  centuries  (1491-1800).  About  one 
seventh  of  them  (706)  were  printed  in  Romania  (including  present-day 
Moldavia),  and  constitute  something  of  a  special  case.  Virtually  all  the  other 
Old  Cyrillic  editions  (4,228)  are  in  one  or  another  variety  of  Church 
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Slavonic;  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  them — perhaps  a  number  in  the  low 
hundreds — were  in  some  vernacular  Slavic  language.  In  Romania  and 
Moldavia,  however,  the  vernacular  language  was  Romanian,  which  is  not  a 
Slavic  language  but  a  Romance  one,  and  there  the  use  of  Church  Slavonic 
gave  place  to  that  of  Romanian.  Even  during  the  period  before  1701,  Old 
Cyrillic  books  in  Romanian  greatly  outnumbered  those  in  Church  Slavonic: 
64  of  the  1 16  Old  Cyrillic  books  printed  in  Romania  or  Moldavia  were  in 
Romanian,  while  39  were  in  Church  Slavonic  and  another  13  employed  both 
languages.21  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  fraction  of  the  total  output 
printed  in  Romanian  noticeably  increased.  At  the  same  time  the  situation  in 
the  Slavic  lands  was  complicated  through  the  introduction  of  a  new  Civil 
Cyrillic  alphabet,  which  was  promulgated  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  by 
the  Russian  emperor  Peter  the  Great.  During  the  eighteenth  century  more 
than  11,000  books  were  published  in  this  new  alphabet,  almost  all  of  them  in 
one  or  another  vernacular  Slavic  language  (mostly  Russian,  but  occasionally 
Ukrainian  or  Serbo-Croatian).  Consequently,  the  use  of  Old  Cyrillic  became 
more  and  more  limited  to  printing  in  Church  Slavonic  (or  in  Romanian)  just 
when  the  vernacular  Slavic  languages  were  ousting  Church  Slavonic  from  all 
publications  other  than  ‘church  books’  in  a  very  narrow  sense  of  the  term 
(mostly  liturgical  books).  As  a  result,  printing  in  Old  Cyrillic  sharply 
declined  just  when  the  printing  industry  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Slavic 
world  underwent  its  most  dramatic  period  of  growth,  and  it  was  printing  in 
the  Civil  Cyrillic  alphabet  that  increased  in  response  to  the  new  conditions  of 
work  for  printers  in  that  part  of  the  world.22 

Indigenous  printing  in  the  Armenian  alphabet  was  the  last  of  the  three  to 
develop.  It  provides  an  instructive  contrast  to  printing  in  the  two  Slavic 
alphabets.  Although  the  total  number  of  books  printed  in  the  Armenian 
alphabet  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  seems  to  have  been 
163,  and  another  767  books  appear  to  have  been  produced  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  number  of  places  where  indigenous  Armenian  printing 
was  carried  on  during  those  three  centuries  seems  to  have  been  about 
fourteen.23  It  was  much  less  centralized  than  printing  in  either  of  the  two  Slavic 
alphabets  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  (See  Table  7.) 

Having  presented  these  tables,  I  should  now  caution  my  readers  that  the 
numbers  in  them,  however  precise  they  may  appear,  are  in  fact  only 
provisional,  and  are  subject  to  change  as  new  editions  continue  to  be 
discovered.  Indeed,  they  may  never  become  definitive,  for  the  surviving 

21  Deletant  1975,  1982-83. 

22  Moreover,  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  Romanians  adopted  the  Latin  alphabet  in 
place  of  the  Cyrillic  for  Romanian,  thereby  curtailing  the  use  of  Old  Cyrillic  even  more. 

23  To  the  places  listed  in  Table  7  add  Echmiadzin,  Madras,  Calcutta,  St  Petersburg,  Novyi 
Nakhichevan'  and  Astrakhan'  for  the  eighteenth  century  (Ishkhanian  1964b). 
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Place 

1501-1600 

1601-iyoo 

Venice 

8 

27 

Pavia 

*1 

Constantinople 

6 

13 

Rome 

*5 

*29 

Berlin 

* 2 

Lviv 

3 

Milan 

*2 

Paris 

*4 

New  Julfa 

8 

Livorno 

4 

Amsterdam 

3i 

Marseilles 

17 

Leipzig 

*1 

Padua 

*2 

Totals: 

22 

141 

Note:  Non-indigenous  printing  is  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).  Davtyan  et  al.  1963  was 
not  available  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Sources:  Ishkhanian  1964a,  1964b,  Nersessian  1980,  Kevorkian  1986. 

Table  7.  Distribution  of  Armenian  Printing 
(i6th-i8th  Centuries) 


records  of  the  presses  which  produced  these  books  indicate  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  editions  of  which  not  a  single  copy  seems  to  have  survived;  nor  is  it 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  there  were  still  other  editions  not  mentioned  in  the 
surviving  records,  which  are  far  from  complete  when  they  survive  at  all!24 


24  Zernova  1958,  pp.  8-9,  Isaievych  1970,  pp.  9-10,  Zapasko  and  Isaievych  1981-84,  vol.  1, 
pp.  21-22.  Some  of  my  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  records  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
productive  of  the  Old  Cyrillic  presses,  the  Moscow  Synodal  Press  (originally  the  Pechatnyi  dvor ) 
had  preserved  most  of  its  old  records  and  equipment  from  as  far  back  as  1620,  and  had  the 
potential  to  become  a  printing-history  museum  to  rival  the  famous  Plantin-Moretus  Museum  at 
Antwerp.  See  Mansvetov  1883,  Nikolaevskii  1890-91.  Whether  any  of  the  old  equipment  still 
exists  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  encouraged  to  learn  from  two  recent  studies  that  the  records,  and 
also  the  huge  library  of  copy  texts  and  proof-reader’s  texts,  still  exist  and  form  several  separate 
collections  in  the  Central  State  Archive  of  Ancient  Acts  in  Moscow  (Luppov  1983,  Siromakhova 
and  Uspenskii  1987,  cf.  also  Klepikov  i960,  p.  132,  and  Pozdeeva  in  this  issue  of  Solanus ). 
Would  it  be  out  of  place  to  express  the  hope  that  our  Russian  colleagues  may  someday  use  these 
materials  to  create  a  centre  for  the  study  of  early  printing  at  Moscow  comparable  to  the 
Plantin-Moretus  Museum? 
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Nevertheless,  though  the  numbers  in  these  tables  can  never  be  definitive,  I 
am  confident  that  they  are  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  our  purposes. 

★  ★  ★ 

We  now  undertake  to  examine  the  differences  between  Latin-alphabet 
printing  and  indigenous  printing  in  other  alphabets.  These  differences  will 
prove  to  be  in  part  quantitative,  in  part  qualitative,  and  the  latter  differences 
are  to  some  extent  consequences  of  the  former. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  quantitative  difference  is  found  in  the  total 
number  of  editions  printed  in  the  various  alphabets  during  the  fifteenth 
through  seventeenth  centuries.  These  numbers  (and  the  corresponding 
numbers  for  the  eighteenth  century,  when  available)  are  shown  in  Table  8. 


Period 

Latin 

Cyr 

Old 

Ah 

‘illic 

New 

bhabet 

Glagolitic 

Armenian 

Hebrew 

1450-1500 

30,000? 

8 

5 

200 

1501-1600 

200,000 

206 

30 

22 

4,000 

1601-1700 

2,000,000? 

1,084 

7 

141 

p 

1701-1800 

even  more ! 

3,636 

11,065 

16 

767 

? 

Sources:  The  numbers  for  editions  in  the  Glagolitic,  Old  Cyrillic  and  Armenian 
alphabets  are  from  Tables  5,  6  and  7  above.  The  number  of  editions  in  the  Armenian 
alphabet  during  the  eighteenth  century  is  from  Ishkhanian  1964b,  p.  246.  Those  for 
editions  in  the  Latin  and  Hebrew  alphabets  derive  from  the  text  at  footnotes  13  and  14 
above.  Those  for  editions  in  the  Civil  Cyrillic  alphabet  are  from  Bykova,  Gurevich  and 
Kozintseva  1955-72,  Kaufman  1962-75,  Mihailovic  1964,  Zapasko  and  Isaievych 
1981-84,  and  Halenchanka  1986,  pp.  190-192. 

Table  8.  Comparison  of  Cyrillic  and  Glagolitic  Printing 
with  Latin- Alphabet  Printing:  Number  of  Editions 

(i5th-i8th  Centuries) 

The  number  of  editions  printed  even  in  Old  Cyrillic — to  say  nothing  of 
those  printed  in  Glagolitic  or  in  Armenian  type — during  the  350-year  period 
(1491-1800)  is  noticeably  less  than  the  number  of  editions  printed  in  the 
Latin  alphabet  just  during  the  first  half  century  after  the  invention  of 
printing  (1450-1500).  Even  taking  both  the  Old  Cyrillic  and  the  new  Civil 
Cyrillic  alphabets  together,  no  more  than  about  16,000  editions  had  been 
printed  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  number  of  30,000 
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editions  printed  is  probably  achieved  sometime  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.25 

One  might  also  compare  the  relative  contemporaneity  of  the  works  chosen 
to  be  printed.  Curt  Biihler  (1954),  generalizing  from  a  sample  which  may 
represent  about  one  fourth  of  all  the  books  printed  in  the  Latin  alphabet 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  fournd  that  about  72%  of  the  authors  (680  in 
all)  whose  works  appeared  in  print  during  the  fifteenth  century  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  i.e.  were  more  or  less  contemporary  with  the  first  printers. 
The  next  largest  groups  were  as  follows:  authors  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
9%;  of  Classical  Antiquity — 7%;  and  of  the  thirteenth  century — 6%. 
Authors  of  all  other  centuries,  including  all  Christian  authors  before  the  year 
1200,  formed  no  more  than  6%  of  the  total.26  No  comparable  number  of 
authors,  nor  any  comparable  degree  of  emphasis  on  contemporary  authors,  is 
found  in  Old  Cyrillic  printing  from  the  fifteenth  century  through  the 
eighteenth.27 

A  third,  truly  significant  quantitative  difference  between  printing  in  the 
Cyrillic  and  the  Latin  alphabets  during  the  period  under  examination  is  to  be 
found  in  the  degree  of  centralization.  After  an  initial  relatively  decentralized 
period,  Cyrillic  printing  became  highly  centralized  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  even  more  so  during  the  eighteenth:  not  quite  one  half  of  all 
books  printed  in  Old  Cyrillic  from  1601  through  1800 — excluding  those 
printed  in  the  Romanian  language — were  printed  in  one  place  (Moscow)  and 
essentially  in  one  printing  office — the  Pechatnyi  dvor  (‘Printing  Yard’  or 
‘Printing  House’),  later  renamed  the  Sinodal'naia  tipografiia  (‘Synodal 
Press’).28  Latin-alphabet  printing,  in  contrast,  became  increasingly  decentral¬ 
ized  during  the  same  period.  Even  during  the  fifteenth  century,  Latin- 
alphabet  printing  offices  were  found  in  somewhat  more  than  200  places.  In 
twelve  of  those  places  local  printers  were  able  to  produce  more  than  1,000 
editions  each.29  Yet  the  editions  printed  in  these  twelve  places  were  only 
about  two  fifths  of  the  total  number  of  editions  printed  in  the  Latin  alphabet 


25  The  same  point  can  be  made  in  another,  equally  instructive,  way.  Zapasko  and  Isaievych 
1981-84  have  inventoried  all  the  books  known  to  have  been  printed  in  the  Ukraine  through  1800, 
whether  printed  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  or  the  Latin.  Although  the  numbers  of  these  two  kinds 
of  books  are  similar  in  the  sixteenth  century  (29  in  Cyrillic,  23  in  Latin)  and  in  the  seventeenth 
(387  in  Cyrillic,  323  in  Latin),  they  diverge  greatly  during  the  eighteenth  century  (973  in 
Cyrillic,  2,364  in  Latin). 

26  Cf.  also  Steele  1903-07. 

27  Kiselev  i960,  but  cf.  Demin  1985. 

28  Printing  in  the  Cyrillic  Civil  alphabet,  once  it  had  begun  in  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
soon  became  slightly  less  centralized  than  Old  Cyrillic  printing,  but  the  contrast  with 
Latin-alphabet  printing  still  remained  sharp.  See  especially  the  index  of  presses  in  Kaufman 
1962-75,  vol.  5,  pp.  278-290. 

29  Strasbourg,  Cologne,  Rome,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Venice,  Basel,  Paris,  Milan,  Florence, 
Lyons  and  Leipzig  (Teichl  1964). 
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during  the  fifteenth  century.  During  the  sixteenth  and  subsequent  centuries, 
Latin-alphabet  printing  became  even  more  decentralized,  as  the  political  and 
religious  decentralization  of  Western  Europe  (and  its  colonies)  increased.30 

★  ★  ★ 

Qualitative  differences  are  more  easily  expressed  in  prose  than  in  numerical 
tables.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  differences  is  that  the  rise  of  the 
printed  book  did  not  immediately  lead  to  the  decline  of  the  manuscript  book 
in  the  Slavic  lands  where  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  was  in  use.  (We  shall  employ 
Riccardo  Picchio’s  convenient  Latin  term  ‘Slavia  Orthodoxa’  to  refer  to  these 
lands.31  It  remains  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  Romania  and  Moldavia 
belong  to  Slavia  Orthodoxa  during  the  period  under  discussion  here.)  In 
Western  Europe,  the  printed  book  largely  replaced  the  manuscript  book 
within  a  hundred  years  after  the  invention  of  printing,  if  not  earlier,  since 
printed  books  answering  to  the  demands  of  almost  all  markets  soon  became 
available  in  much  greater  numbers  and  at  much  lower  prices  than  manuscript 
books.  As  a  consequence,  the  invention  of  printing  created  a  kind  of  filter  in 
Western  Europe  during  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  century:  texts 
which  got  into  print  continued  to  circulate  while  texts  that  were  not  printed 
gradually  dropped  out  of  circulation  and  out  of  use.  In  Slavia  Orthodoxa  the 
products  of  the  printing  press  met  the  demands  only  of  relatively  limited 
sectors  of  the  whole  existing  market  for  books  until  well  into  the  late 
eighteenth  century  or  the  early  nineteenth.  This  was  partly  because  the  total 
number  of  editions  printed  in  Old  Cyrillic  remained  very  much  lower  than  the 
number  of  editions  printed  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  but  even  more  because  the 
range  of  texts  put  into  print  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa  was  very  much  narrower:  the 
bulk  of  what  was  printed  in  Old  Cyrillic  was  liturgical  texts  and  the  one  basic 
textbook — the  Primer  ( Azbuka  or  Bukvar ' ) — by  means  of  which  the  student 
could  be  taught  the  art  of  reading  these  liturgical  texts  aloud. 

These  basic  qualitative  differences  between  printing  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa 
and  in  Western  Europe  had  as  their  consequence  a  whole  series  of  secondary 
differences,  which  may  be  grouped  under  most  of  Professor  Eisenstein’s  six 
principal  heads  of  discussion:  (1)  dissemination,  (2)  amplification  and 
reinforcement,  (3)  preservation,  (4)  standardization,  (5)  data  collection,  and 
(6)  reorganization  of  texts.32  Space  permits  me  to  give  only  a  few  of  them  here 


30  By  way  of  further  comparison,  the  numbers  of  places  where  books  were  printed  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  may  be  cited:  27  in  the  fifteenth  century,  81  more  in  the  sixteenth,  10 1  others  in 
the  seventeenth  and  still  another  125  in  the  eighteenth  (Freimann  1946,  pp.  82-83). 

31  Picchio  1963. 

32  Eisenstein  1979,  pp.  70-129  (or  1983,  pp.  41-90);  I  have  altered  here  the  order  in  which  she 
treats  these  six  questions. 
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as  examples.  Even  so,  consideration  of  these  examples  leads  us  not  so  much  to 
reject  Professor  Eisenstein’s  theses  as  to  refine  them. 

(1)  Dissemination.  One  of  Professor  Eisenstein’s  most  interesting 
theses  is  that  the  wider  dissemination  of  books  which  followed  upon  the 
invention  of  printing  made  it  easier  for  the  reader  to  juxtapose  more  texts  for 
consultation  and  comparison,  and  to  juxtapose  a  greater  variety  of  such  texts. 
This  in  turn  made  contradictions  between  these  texts  more  obvious,  and  the 
methods  which  were  then  developed  to  deal  with  these  contradictions — 
empirical  methods  in  natural  science;  methods  of  textual  and  literary  criticism 
first  in  the  study  of  belletristic  texts,  but  eventually  also  in  the  study  of 
religious  texts — led  to  the  rise  of  modern  science,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
modern  critical  approach  to  religion,  on  the  other.33  This  thesis  needs  to  be 
more  precisely  stated  if  it  is  to  account  for  the  case  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa  as  well 
as  that  of  Western  Europe.  In  Slavia  Orthodoxa  it  was  chiefly  liturgical  texts 
that  were  more  widely  disseminated  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  and  the 
most  visible  result  of  the  increasing  juxtaposition  of  texts  within  this 
limitation  may  be  the  development  in  Muscovy  of  a  series  of  increasingly 
bitter  controversies  on  points  of  liturgical  practice,  leading  not  only  to  a 
schism  within  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  but  also  to  many  further 
schisms  within  the  resulting  body  of  Old  Believers.  Clearly  the  invention  of 
printing  can  at  best  be  a  necessary  condition,  but  not  a  sufficient  one,  for  the 
distinctive  evolution  of  the  natural  sciences  in  Western  Europe,  in  contrast  to 
Muscovite  Russia,  or  for  the  distinctive  characteristics  which  prevent  one 
from  drawing  too  close  a  parallel  between  the  sixteenth-century  schism 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Western  Europe  and  the  seventeenth- 
century  schism  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Old  Believers  in  Muscovite 
Russia. 

(2)  Amplification  and  Reinforcement.  According  to  Professor 
Eisenstein,  the  development  of  printing  served  to  reinforce  linguistic  and 
literary  frontiers,  and  eventually  to  amplify  the  diversely  oriented  national 
‘memories’  which  took  shape  during  the  following  centuries  as  different  parts 
of  the  common  Classical  and  Medieval  heritage  were  taken  up  into  the  various 
national  vernacular  traditions.34  In  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  however,  it  was  chiefly 
the  several  varieties  of  the  liturgical  language — Church  Slavonic — and  not 
the  incipient  national  vernaculars,  which  were  the  main  beneficiaries  of 
amplification  and  reinforcement  during  the  period  with  which  we  are 
concerned  here.35  It  was  principally  printing  in  the  Cyrillic  Civil  alphabet 

33  Eisenstein  1979,  pp.  71-80,  333-338,  355-356,  466,  606-612  (partly  also  in  1983,  pp. 
42-50). 

34  Eisenstein  1979,  pp.  126-128  ( =  1983,  pp.  88-90). 

35  Mathiesen  1972,  pp.  64-74,  1984,  pp.  62-64. 
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which  led  to  the  same  results  for  the  vernacular  languages  of  Slavia 
Orthodoxa,  and  this  alphabet  was  not  created  until  the  eighteenth  century. 
(Note  that  the  Cyrillic  Civil  alphabet  was  one  of  the  first  alphabets  invented 
and  promulgated  specifically  for  use  in  printing.)  Again  we  find  that  the 
invention  of  printing,  though  it  may  be  a  necessary  condition,  is  not  a 
sufficient  one  for  the  kind  of  historical  development  specified  by  Professor 
Eisenstein. 

(3)  Preservation.  The  invention  of  printing,  according  to  Professor 
Eisenstein,  made  it  easier  to  preserve  any  text  or  any  idea,  whether  progressive 
or  regressive,  from  destruction;  likewise,  a  knowledge  of  the  exotic  and  dying 
languages  in  which  some  texts  were  written  could  be  secured  forever.36  The 
physical  safety  of  a  few  copies  of  a  valued  text  does  not  lead  so  surely  to  its 
preservation  as  does  the  publication  of  that  text  in  quantity.37  The  potential 
of  which  Professor  Eisenstein  speaks  here  was  realized  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa 
only  in  the  case  of  those  relatively  few,  most  highly  valued  texts  which  were 
put  into  print;  it  could  not,  of  course,  be  realized  in  the  case  of  texts  which 
were  not  printed. 

(4)  Standardization.  The  invention  of  printing  made  it  easier  to 
standardize  texts.  One  of  Professor  Eisenstein’s  theses  is  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  afforded  governments  and  churches  more  powerful  means  to  secure 
conformity  and  uniformity,  to  control  the  populace.  The  invention  of  printing 
led  to  the  printed  blank  form,  which  was  important  for  the  development  of 
bureaucratic  methods  of  administration.  Such  printed  blank  forms  were  in 
fact  among  the  very  first  texts  printed  in  Western  Europe,  and  they  continued 
to  be  printed  throughout  our  period.38  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  printed 
blank  forms  in  Old  Cyrillic  were  not  produced  by  Slavia  Orthodoxa  during 
the  fifteenth  through  seventeenth  centuries,  and  relatively  few  products  of  the 
press — one  thinks  immediately  of  the  Lithuanian  Statute  of  1588,  the 
Ulozhenie  (Code  of  Laws)  of  1649  and  the  Kormchaia  kniga  (Nomocanon)  of 
1650-1653  as  obvious  isolated  exceptions— had  much  to  do  with  the  day- 
to-day  administration  of  church  or  state.  In  a  more  general  sense,  other  texts 
were  occasionally  printed  which  were  meant  to  influence  or  control  the 
populace  in  specific  ways,  such  as  Patriarch  Nikon’s  Pouchenie  0  morovoi  iazve 
(Sermon  on  the  Plague)  of  1656.  However,  this  use  of  the  printing  press 
clearly  began  much  later,  and  constituted  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  total 


36  This  is  surely  true  of  Church  Slavonic;  for  the  earliest  indigenous  grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  that  language,  and  the  use  made  of  them  by  Josef  Dobrovsky  (who  wrote  the  first 
modern  grammar  of  Church  Slavonic),  see  Mathiesen  1972,  ch.  5,  1981. 

37  Eisenstein  1979,  pp.  113-126  (=  1983,  pp.  78-88). 

38  Eisenstein  1979,  pp.  59,  80-88,  118-119  (partly  also  in  1983,  pp.  50-63,  82-83).  For  the 
earliest  blank  forms  printed  in  Western  Europe  (in  1454-55),  see  Stillwell  1972,  nos.  8-1 1. 
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printed  output  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa  than  in  Western  Europe.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  truly  be  said  that  bureaucratic  methods  of  administration  were 
under-utilized  by  the  Slavic  Orthodox  states  and  churches.  In  this  respect,  the 
invention  of  printing  does  not  seem  to  be  even  a  necessary  condition,  let  alone 
a  sufficient  one,  for  the  development  of  bureaucracy. 

(5)  Data  Collection.  Professor  Eisenstein’s  theses  in  this  area  pertain 
so  largely  to  the  specific  development  of  the  natural  sciences  in  Western 
Europe  that  they  appear  to  be  untestable  by  comparison  with  Slavia 
Orthodoxa  during  our  period.39 

(6)  Reorganization  of  Texts.  According  to  Professor  Eisenstein, 
differences  in  their  production  led  to  qualitative  differences  between  printed 
and  manuscript  books,  despite  their  superficial  similarities;  they  resulted  in  a 
‘paradoxical  combination  ...  of  seeming  continuity  with  radical  change’.40 
Commercial  pressures  favoured  innovations  which  were  able  to  serve  a 
reader’s  convenience:  graduated  typefaces,  headlines,  footnotes,  cross- 
references,  foliation  and  pagination,  indices,  tables  of  contents,  title  pages, 
and  so  on.  Printing  served  as  a  necessary  tool  for  sorting  out  the  whole  chaotic 
heritage  of  the  past,  creating  in  the  process  many  new  points  of  social  conflict 
and  controversy.41  Although  Professor  Eisenstein’s  general  observation  is 
correct  concerning  the  utility  of  many  innovations  which  took  place  in  the 
development  of  the  structure  of  the  Western  European  book  during  the 
century  after  the  invention  of  printing,  her  thesis  that  the  invention  of 
printing  caused  these  innovations,  or  at  least  gave  them  their  full  importance, 
will  not  stand  up  to  critical  investigation,  for  not  only  is  the  actual  history  of 
these  innovations  in  Western  Europe  more  complicated  and  less  connected 
with  the  rise  of  printing  than  Professor  Eisenstein  assumes,  but  also  the  same 
technology  failed  to  give  rise  to  the  same  innovations  in  the  same  order  and  at 
the  same  rate  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa  as  in  Western  Europe.42 

Underlying  the  whole  structure  of  concepts  and  theses  which  Professor 
Eisenstein  has  created  is  a  very  simple  postulate  which  she  states  in  several 

39  Eisenstein  1979,  pp.  107-1 13  (or  1983,  pp.  73-78). 

40  Eisenstein  1979,  p.  5 1  ( =  1983,  p.  20). 

41  Eisenstein  1979,  pp.  51-52,  88-107  (or  1983,  pp.  19-21,  63-72). 

42  There  are  many  ways  in  which  much  Old  Cyrillic  printing  even  as  late  as  the  early 
eighteenth  century  is  more  like  Western  European  printing  of  the  incunable  period  (the  fifteenth 
century)  than  like  Western  European  printing  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Even 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  virtually  all  Old-Cyrillic  presses  seem  to  have  cut 
and  cast  their  own  fonts  of  Old  Cyrillic  type,  and  the  title  page  did  not  become  a  normal  part  of 
most  Old  Cyrillic  books  printed  at  Moscow  until  that  same  century  was  well  under  way. 
Moreover,  the  details  of  composition  and  presswork  remained  in  many  cases  faithful  to 
techniques  and  technology  which  in  Western  Europe  were  largely  confined  to  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 
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places,  but  does  not  particularly  emphasize.  Put  most  simply,  this  postulate 
states  that  the  invention  of  printing  placed  printers  ‘temporarily  in  command 
of  the  nascent  communications  industry’;  this  industry  in  turn  brought  about 
‘something  rather  like  a  knowledge  explosion’  which  began  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (and  has  continued  into  the  present).43  The  foremost  cause  of  the 
differences  between  the  impact  which  the  invention  of  printing  had  on  the 
course  of  history  in  Western  Europe  and  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  put  with  equal 
simplicity,  is  that  in  Western  Europe  printers  did  in  fact  achieve  such  a 
position  of  command  and  kept  it  for  centuries,  whereas  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa 
they  did  not  do  so.  (The  same  is  true,  by  the  way,  of  printers  in  the  Glagolitic 
and  Armenian  alphabets.)  Whether  this  followed  from  differences  in  social 
and  economic  conditions  sufficient  to  require  this  development  in  Western 
Europe  while  preventing  it  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  or  whether  both  courses  of 
development  lay  open  in  each  region  and  the  printers  themselves  happened  to 
take  one  path  in  Western  Europe,  the  other  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  may  remain 
controversial;  but  we  do  not  need  to  settle  this  controversy  in  order  to  deepen 
our  understanding  of  the  roles  which  the  new  craft  of  printing  played  in  both 
parts  of  the  world.  A  simple  comparison  of  the  results  suffices  at  present. 

★  ★  ★ 

Thus  we  see  how  the  history  of  indigenous  printing  in  non-Latin  alphabets 
(and  especially  in  the  Old  Cyrillic  alphabet)  from  the  fifteenth  century 
through  the  seventeenth  provides  an  interesting  and  instructive  contrast  to 
the  history  of  printing  in  the  Latin  alphabet  during  the  same  centuries.  Even 
so  brief  an  exploration  of  this  contrast  has  allowed  us  to  refine  some  of 
Professor  Eisenstein’s  theses,  and  to  deepen  our  understanding  of  some  of  the 
problems  to  which  she  has  so  provocatively  directed  our  attention.  I  intend  to 
return  to  these  problems  in  the  future,  and  I  invite  others  to  do  the  same,  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  problems  of  this  kind — problems  which  touch  on  the 
means  of  communication  and  communion  between  people  and  between 
peoples — are  the  problems  which  lie  closest  to  the  hidden  processes  that  have 
shaped  and  continue  to  shape  the  unfolding  history  of  mankind.  The  history 
of  the  book,  whether  manuscript  or  printed,  is  a  complex  of  problems  of  just 
this  kind.  To  have  deepened  our  understanding  of  so  basic  a  set  of  problems  is 
an  achievement  well  worth  the  considerable  efforts  it  may  cost. 


43  Eisenstein  1979,  pp.  385,  72-73,  1 15-1 16. 
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The  Activity  of  the  Moscow  Printing  House 
in  the  First  Half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

I.  V.  Pozdeeva 


The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Russia  was  a  transitional  period, 
full  of  contradictions.  During  that  time  Moscow  printing  played  a  unique  role 
in  the  history  of  the  Russian  and  Slavonic  lands:  its  Printing  House  ( Pechatnyi 
dvor)  issued  more  books  in  Cyrillic  types  than  all  other  Slavonic  presses 
combined.  In  recent  decades  the  importance  of  the  Printing  House  has  been 
repeatedly  noted  and  affirmed,  both  in  general  studies  of  the  history  of  culture 
and  of  printing  and  in  studies  of  individual  editions.1  However,  the  general 
concept  of  the  historical  role  of  seventeenth-century  Russian  printing, 
formulated  in  the  1950s  by  that  outstanding  authority  on  the  European  book, 
N.  P.  Kiselev,  has  not  been  re-examined.  Kiselev  set  out  his  conclusions 
vividly,  impressively  and  categorically:  ‘The  State  permitted  book  printing  to 
be  used  for  one  purpose  only — for  the  reproduction  of  texts  necessary  for  the 
practice  of  religious  ceremonies  ...  Before  1640  the  printed  book  was  solely  a 
tool  of  religious  practice;  it  could  not  even  be  called  a  tool  of  religious  thought. 
The  cultural  and  social  significance  of  printing  was  reduced  to  the  production 
of  books  for  use  in  church  services.  And  least  of  all — or  not  at  all — was 
printing  seen  as  a  tool  of  enlightenment . . .  Until  the  time  of  Peter  I  . . .  printed 
books  had  no  interrelation,  no  connection  with  contemporary  life  or  with 
political  events  and  ideas.’ 2 

Kiselev’s  evaluation  was  so  influential  mainly  because  it  fitted  in  ideally 
with  the  underestimation  of  the  role  of  traditional  culture  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  when  he  was  writing,  and  with  the  notion  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  masses  were  almost  totally  illiterate;  it  was  arrived  at  partly 


1  A.  I.  Rogov,  ‘Shkola  i  prosveshchenie’,  Ocherki  russkoi  kul'tury  XVIIv.,  2  (1979),  pp. 
142-154;  A.  I.  Rogov,  ‘Knigopechatanie’,  Ocherki  russkoi  kul'tury  XVIIv.,  2  (1979),  pp. 
1:55-169;  V.  S.  Rumiantseva,  Narodnoe  antitserkovnoe  dvizhenie  v  Rossii  v  XVIIv.  (Moscow, 
1986);  M.  Grinberg,  ‘Moskovskie  knigopechatniki  v  seredine  XVII  veka’,  Almanakh  bibliofila ,  15 
(i983),  PP-  142-159;  S.  P.  Luppov,  Kniga  v  Rossii  XVIIv.  (Leningrad,  1970);  S.  P.  Luppov, 
Chitateli  izdanii  Moskovskoi  tipografii  v  seredine  XVIIv.  Publikatsiia  dokumentov  i  issledovanie 
S.  P.  Luppova  (Leningrad,  1983);  Literaturnyi  sbornik  XVII  veka:  Prolog ,  Russkaia  staro- 
pechatnaia  literatura  (XVI-pervaia  chetvert1  XVIIv.)  (Moscow,  1978);  Tematika  i  stilistika 
predislovii  i  posleslovii ,  Russkaia  staropechatnaia  literatura  (XVI-pervaia  chetvert'  XVIIv.) 
(Moscow,  1981);  A.  Bulychev,  ‘Pouchenie  na  “morovoe  povetrie”  patriarkha  Iosifa’,  in  Literatura 
Drevnei  Rusi:  istochnikovedenie  (Leningrad,  1988),  pp.  187-196;  T.  A.  Oparina,  ‘Prosvetitel1  1 
litovskii — neizvestnyi  pamiatnik  ideologicheskoi  bor'by  XVIIv.’,  in  Literatura  i  klassovaia 
bor  'ba  epokhi pozdnego  feodalizma  v  Rossii  (Novosibirsk,  1987),  pp.  43-57. 

2  N.  P.  Kiselev,  ‘O  moskovskom  knigopechatanii  XVIIv.’,  Kniga ,  2  (i960),  pp.  123-186  (pp. 
123-126). 
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because  its  author  made  too  direct  a  comparison  with  the  role  of  printing 
in  Western  Europe  and  because  he  failed  to  understand  that  Russian 
seventeenth-century  book  culture  was  made  up  of  two  actively  developing  and 
interrelated  forms — the  manuscript  and  the  printed  book. 

The  aim  of  my  research  is  to  re-examine  the  historical  role  of  Moscow 
seventeenth-century  printing  in  the  light  of  present-day  theoretical  and 
factual  knowledge.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  address  the  question 
which  was  resolved  so  simply  by  Kiselev  in  his  time — What  was  the  real  social 
function  of  books  issued  by  the  Moscow  Printing  House?  That  is,  to  establish 
the  following:  firstly,  what  books  were  published  and  in  what  quantities; 
secondly,  how  these  books  were  used;  thirdly,  into  whose  hands  they  fell  when 
they  left  the  presses.  Material  which  helps  to  answer  these  questions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  archive  of  the  Printing  Office  ( Prikaz  pechatnykh  del ) — the 
well-known  Collection  no.  1182  of  the  Central  State  Archive  of  Ancient 
Documents  (TsGADA)  in  Moscow.  My  research  (of  which  I  present  here 
only  the  most  general  conclusions)  is  based  on  the  study  and  statistical 
analysis  of  data  relating  to  the  activity  of  the  Moscow  Printing  House  from 
this  archive  and  the  examination  of  individual  copies  of  the  Printing  House’s 
imprints.  I  cover  the  period  from  1615,  when  the  Printing  House  renewed  its 
activity  after  the  Time  of  Troubles,  to  1652, 3  when  it  passed,  effectively,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Patriarch  Nikon.  This  time  span  is  not  an  arbitrary  one;  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  years  1615-1652  form  a  natural  unit  in  the  history  of 
Moscow  printing.4  It  was  towards  the  end  of  this  period  that  tendencies 
which  had  begun  to  emerge  in  the  1620s  and  1630s  reached  their  fullest 
development;  many  ideas  which  had  arisen  in  those  years  came  to  fruition  in 
the  1640s,  when  early  Moscow  printing  reached  its  apogee.  Although  the 
principal  task  which  Nikon  set  the  Printing  House  was  the  revision  and 
standardization  of  liturgical  texts  (which  came  to  be  known  as  the  ‘correcting 
of  books’  of  the  mid-seventeenth  century),  even  this  period  (1652-1659)  did 
not  represent  a  departure  from  the  established  repertoire  of  the  printing  house 
or  from  the  basic  tendencies  of  its  publishing  policy. 

In  conducting  my  research,  it  was  necessary,  firstly  and  most  importantly, 
to  draw  up  as  full  a  list  as  possible  of  the  editions  published  between  1615  and 
1652.  In  his  calculations  Kiselev  relied  on  Zernova’s  catalogue,5  which 
contained  descriptions  only  of  those  editions  of  which  copies  were  known  at 

3  Work  at  the  Publishing  House  resumed  in  1614,  but  the  first  book,  a  Psaltir1,  appeared  on 
6  January  1615.  The  last  book  in  the  publication  list  covered  in  this  article  was  the  Poucheniia 
Efrema  Sirina  i  avvy  Dorofeia.  It  appeared  after  Nikon  had  become  patriarch,  on  1 1  September 
1652,  but  its  printing  had  been  begun  before  his  time. 

4  This  view  is  supported  by  detailed  analysis  of  numbers  and  types  of  publication  issued  by 
the  Printing  House. 

5  A.  S.  Zernova,  Knigi  kirillovskoi  pechati,  izdannye  v  Moskve  v  X V I-X V IIvv . :  svodnyi 
katalog  (Moscow,  1958),  henceforth  referred  to  as  Zernova. 
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the  time.  Data  from  the  archive  has  enabled  us  to  identify  twenty-five  editions 
not  in  Zernova;6  two  previously  unknown  and  precisely  dated  editions7  have 
been  found  by  archeographers;8  a  printed  reference  has  been  found  to  another 
one.9  Thus  we  have  been  able  to  draw  up  a  list  of  223  editions  produced  by  the 
Moscow  Printing  House  between  1615  and  1652,  that  is,  12  5%  more  than 
were  known  before.  (Imprints  of  the  independent  printer  V.  F.  Burtsov  who 
also  operated  in  the  Printing  House  have  not  been  included.) 

Secondly,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on  the  principles  according  to  which 
publications  would  be  grouped.  The  principle  adopted  by  Kiselev,  who 
categorized  the  majority  of  printed  books  as  ‘tools  of  religious  practice’  and 
divided  books  into  ‘church’  and  ‘secular’,  now  seems  totally  inadequate. 
Kiselev  divided  Moscow  seventeenth-century  printed  books  into  liturgical  (he 
spoke  of  them  as  kul'tovye ),  religious  books  intended  for  reading  and  books  of 
non-religious  content.  In  his  view,  84- 89%  were  purely  liturgical,  13  66%  were 
religious  books  for  reading,  and  145%  non-religious.10 

We  decided  to  adopt  the  principle  which  is  used  in  source  study  to 
determine  the  type  of  source,11  i.e.  to  divide  various  types  of  books  according 
to  the  use  which  was  made  of  them.  However,  in  making  this  division  it  is 
crucial  to  remember  that,  at  a  time  when  the  syncretism  of  medieval 
knowledge  prevailed,  there  could  be  no  ‘pure’  types  of  book  either  in  form, 
content  or  function.  Almost  all  traditional  types  of  book  were  syncretic  and 
multi-functional  and  so  can  be  divided  into  categories  only  according  to  their 
basic  or,  more  often,  their  primary  function.  From  that  starting  point  we  may 
divide  the  publications  of  the  Printing  House  into  the  following  categories. 


6  New  archival  data  on  204  publications  from  between  1615  and  1652  are  to  be  found  in  I.  V. 
Pozdeeva,  Novye  materialy  dlia  opisaniia  izdanii  Moskovskogo  pechatnogo  dvora.  Pervaia  polovina 
XVIIv.,  V  pomoshch'  sostaviteliam  Svodnogo  kataloga  staropechatnykh  izdanii  kirillovskogo  i 
glagolicheskogo  shriftov:  metodicheskie  rekomendatsii  (Moscow,  1986),  henceforth  referred  to  as 
Pozdeeva. 

7  About  twenty  items  not  in  Zernova  which  have  been  found  on  archeographical  expeditions, 
in  private  collections  or  in  libraries  could  not  be  used  in  this  research,  since  they  have  no  imprint 
and  cannot  be  dated  precisely. 

8  See  A.  Kh.  Gorfunkel',  Katalog  knig  kirillovskoi  pechati  16-ij  vekov  (Leningrad,  1970), 
no.  72;  I.  V.  Pozdeeva,  I.  D.  Kashkarova  and  M.  M.  Liberman,  Katalog  knig  kirillovskoi  pechati 
XV-XVIIvv.  Nauchnoi  biblioteki  Moskovskogo  universiteta  (Moscow,  1980),  no.  681. 

9  The  Chasovnik  dated  8  October  1615  is  mentioned  in  the  afterword  of  the  Vilna  Chasovnik 
of  1776.  See  I.  Karataev,  Opisanie  slaviano-russkikh  knig,  nape  chat  annykh  kirillovskimi  bukvami ... 
(St  Petersburg,  1883),  no.  218;  I.  V.  Pozdeeva  and  A.  N.  Troitskii,  Russkaia  rukopisnaia  i 
staropechatnaia  kniga  v  lichnykh  sobraniiakh  Moskvy  i  Podmoskov'ia:  katalog  vystavki  (Moscow, 
1983),  nos.  30,  89. 

10  Kiselev  (note  2),  pp.  129-135. 

11  A.  A.  Kurnosov,  ‘K  voprosu  o  prirode  vidov  istochnikov’,  in  Istochnikovedenie  otechestven- 
noi  istorii,  1976  (Moscow,  1977),  pp.  5-25. 
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Liturgical  books 

By  liturgical  books,  we  mean  those  types  of  book  which  were  used  mainly 
for  public  or  private  worship.  These  were  the  Sluzhebnik ,  Trebnik ,12 
Sluzhebnye  minei ,  Triod ',  Oktoikh ,  Shestodnev ,  Trefologion ,  Chinovniki , 
Otdel'nye  chiny ,  Sluzhby ,  Kanony.  Of  the  233  books  printed  between  1615 
and  1652,  ninety-eight  fall  into  this  category,  that  is,  43  9%  of  the  output  of 
the  Printing  House.  Numerically,  this  is  half  the  percentage  calculated  by 
Kiselev.  However,  their  significance  in  the  ideological  and  political  life  of 
society  was  infinitely  greater  than  he  thought;  their  social  functions  embrace 
virtually  all  those  aspects  of  spiritual  life  which  formed  the  concept  of  official 
ideology  in  medieval  Russian  society — religious,  political,  historical- 
cognitive,  aesthetic-artistic  and  ethical.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  church 
was  the  only  place  where  a  message  was  sounded  which  was  intended  for  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people,  which  explained  the  everyday  events  and  activities 
of  man  and  society;  it  was  a  forum  for  open  official  propaganda,  expressed  in 
contemporary  language.  Those  addresses,  sermons,  epistles  and  even  import¬ 
ant  works  such  as  the  chronicles,  the  Velikie  Minei  (the  Great  Reading 
Menaion),  the  Stepennaia  kniga  (Book  of  Degrees),  which  did  not  form  part  of 
liturgical  and  official  readings,  never  reached  the  majority  of  Russian  people. 
But  the  ideas  in  these  works  were  taken  by  Church  and  State  and  com¬ 
municated  as  part  of  liturgical  and  edifying  texts. 

Together  with  and  against  the  background  of  the  basic  ideas  of  Orthodox 
dogma  which  permeated  every  liturgical  text,  and  which  included  social  and 
political  tenets  of  crucial  importance  to  the  State  in  the  rebellious  seventeenth 
century,  a  whole  complex  of  topical  historical-patriotic  and  historical-political 
themes  were  elaborated  and  constantly  repeated  in  these  texts.  These  were: 
the  idea  of  the  Russian  land  as  being  united  and  chosen  by  God;  Rus1  as  the 
inheritor  of  Byzantium;  its  exceptional  role  in  the  history  of  Christianity;  the 
worldwide  importance,  supremacy  and  historical  role  of  Moscow  the  Third 
Rome;  the  idea  of  autocratic  power,  sanctified  by  historical  and  religious 
authority;  and,  finally,  the  divine  right  to  succession  of  the  Romanov  dynasty. 
This  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  service  which  became  the  focal  point  of  all 
these  ideas,  Polozhenie  rizy  Gospodnei  (The  Deposition  of  the  Robe  of  the 

12  A  special  case  is  the  Inocheskii  trebnik  (Prayer  Book  for  Monks),  published  20  July  1639,  in 
which  over  thirty  works  (nearly  300  of  the  total  552  leaves)  are  intended  for  reading,  study  of 
sermons  and  edifying  homilies,  and  polemics  with  those  of  other  faiths.  It  also  includes  the  most 
important  work  of  church  law,  the  Nomokanon ,  and  the  ‘Sobornoe  izlozhenie’  of  the  Patriarch 
Filaret  adopted  in  December  1620.  This  edition  is  grouped  with  books  that  were  intended  for 
both  reading  and  worship,  although  it  might  also  be  put  in  the  category  of  ‘books  with  various 
functions’.  See  A.  S.  Demin,  Pisatel'  i  obshchestvo  v  Rossii  XVI-XVII  (Moscow,  1985),  pp. 
303-310.  The  same  source  (pp.  310-31 1)  publishes  the  non-liturgical  content  of  the  second, 
similar  edition,  the  Trebnik  mirskii  (Prayer  Book  for  Lay  People),  of  20  July  1639.  The  listing  of 
their  contents  was  done  by  A.  M.  Mirzoian. 
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Lord),  written  and  printed  in  Moscow  in  1625. 13  In  the  short  text  of  this 
service,  Moscow  is  mentioned  seven  times,  as  ‘Thy  city,  O  Lord’,  ‘the  city 
which  honours  Thee’,  ‘the  Imperial  city’,  ‘the  New  Zion’,  ‘the  Heavenly 
Mansion’,  ‘the  most  glorious  and  famous  of  cities,  chosen  of  God’.  The  theme 
of  Russia’s  struggles  against  the  world  and  the  worldwide  significance  of  these 
struggles  which  is  consistently  argued  in  liturgical  texts  was  taken  up  by 
Russian  literature  in  the  new  works  which,  in  the  view  of  literary  historians, 
‘began  to  develop  vigorously  in  the  1630s’.14  It  is  precisely  the  liturgical  texts 
which  permit  us  to  trace  the  actualization  not  only  of  the  political  but  also  of 
the  moral-aesthetic  teaching  of  Orthodoxy,  the  practice  of  which,  throughout 
the  ages,  furthered  the  development  and  dissemination  of  what  became,  in 
effect,  national  models  of  sanctity.  In  their  turn,  these  models  exerted  a 
crucial  influence  on  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  people,  aspects  that 
today  are  associated  with  the  national  character.  One  example  is  the  service  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Fools,  which  was  so  popular  in  Rus'.  Holy  Fools,  blessed 
‘for  the  sake  of  Christ’,  were  renowned  for  their  boundless  forbearance,  for 
their  renunciation  of  everything  earthly,  often  of  their  own  personalities.15 

We  must  also  not  forget  the  very  special  effect  that  the  liturgy  had  on 
people.  The  effect  which  the  ceremonial  of  worship  produced  on  the 
congregation  was  made  up  of  words,  music,  architecture,  painting,  light  and 
smell  combined.  No  less  important  was  the  participation  of  everyone  in  the 
service,  their  position  within  it  and  not  outside  it,  which  made  for  a  deeply 
emotional  and  personal  involvement  in  what  was  going  on,  and  a  subconscious 
absorption  of  at  least  part  of  the  ideas  and  images — and  not  only  the  ideas  and 
images  of  Christianity,  but  also  the  social  and  political  ideas  which  were 
expounded  in  the  liturgy.  It  is  evident  that  not  only  did  the  State  use  the 
authority  and  organization  of  the  Church  to  propagandize  social  and  political 
ideas,  but  that  the  Church,  imbuing  the  liturgy  with  topical  questions,  saw 
here  fertile  soil  for  the  dissemination  and  reinforcement  of  Christian  dogma  in 
the  Russian  people. 

The  liturgical  book  became,  for  the  majority  of  believers,  not  only  a  vehicle 
for  transmitting  the  text  of  the  service,  but  a  sacred  object  in  itself.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century,  liturgical  books  became  the  object  of  particular 
veneration  by  Old  Believers,  representing  for  them  the  exclusive  repository  of 
Christian  truth. 


13  The  author  of  this  service  was  the  Metropolitan  Kiprian.  See  F.  G.  Spasskii,  Russkoe 
liturgicheskoe  tvorchestvo  (po  sovremennym  mineiam)  (Paris,  1951),  pp.  65-66. 

14  A.  S.  Demin,  ‘Pervoe  izdanie  Prologa  i  kul  turnye  potrebnosti  russkogo  obshchestva 
1630-1640-kh  godov’,  in  Literaturnyi  sbornik  XVII  veka:  Prolog  (Moscow,  1978),  p.  73. 

15  For  more  detail,  see  Pozdeeva,  Aktualizatsiia  liturgicheskogo  teksta  (at  press). 
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Books  used  for  instruction 

In  the  output  of  the  Printing  House,  second  place,  in  terms  of  numbers 
published,  falls  to  books  used  for  instruction.  Language  instruction  always 
began  with  mastering  the  Azbuka  (Alphabet  Book).  It  is  certain  that,  even 
before  Vasilii  Burtsov  left  to  found  his  own  independent  press,  where  he 
completed  on  20  August  1634  the  printing  of  what  is  considered  to  be  the  first 
Moscow  edition  of  the  Azbuka,16  there  had  already  been  two  editions 
(Pozdeeva,  nos.  67,  68)  printed  at  the  Moscow  Printing  House.  In  the  archive 
there  is  also  mention  of  five  editions  printed  there  between  1634  and  1652. 
Undoubtedly,  there  were  more  than  that,  but,  since  Azbuki  were  slim 
small-format  volumes,  printed  on  leftover  pieces  of  paper,  and  the  whole 
print-run  was  often  bought  up  by  one  individual,  information  about  them  has, 
as  a  rule,  not  survived.  Not  a  single  copy  from  these  first  two  editions  has 
survived;  they  were,  quite  literally,  ‘read  to  pieces’.  However,  we  are  able  to 
establish,  from  information  in  the  archive,  that  there  were  two  types  of 
Azbuka ,  a  brief  version  and  a  more  extensive  one.  The  latter  was  referred  to 
by  its  publishers  as  the  Azbuka  ‘with  supplement’;  today  it  is  often  called  a 
Bukvar '  (Primer).17 

Burtsov  calls  the  Azbuka  an  ‘elementary’  book  ‘for  learning  to  read’, 
produced  ‘by  means  of  printing’  by  order  of  the  Tsar  to  be  given  to  ‘small 
children  that  they  should  learn  and  know  the  Holy  Scripture’.  The  purpose  of 
printing  was  to  ‘spread’  Azbuki  ‘like  blessed  seed’  ‘over  all  ...  the  great  land  of 
Rus”,  so  that  ‘little  children  might  study  and  gain  understanding  and 
progress  up  the  staircase  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  step’.18 

For  everyone  who  learned  to  read  and  write  in  seventeenth-century 
Russia — peasant  and  royal  child  alike — the  steps  of  learning,  after  the  Azbuka , 
were  the  two  most  ancient  Slavonic  liturgical  texts — the  Chasovnik  (Book  of 
Hours)  and  the  Psaltir'  (Psalter).  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  traditions 
of  a  culture  in  which  education  ( obuchenie )  and  upbringing  ( vospitanie )  were 
inseparable  and  where  the  aim  was  not  the  creation  of  something  new  but 
rather  the  ‘renewal  of  the  old’.  The  method  for  learning  the  Church  Slavonic 


16  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  Azbuka ;  this  topic  has  been  covered 
extensively  elsewhere.  See,  for  example,  E.  A.  Nemirovskii,  ‘Azbuka  1573  g.’,  Problemy 
shkol'nogo  uchebnika ,  2  (1974),  pp.  1 1— 1 5;  E.  A.  Nemirovskii,  ‘Azbuka  1574  g.’,  same  source,  pp. 
5-1 1 ;  F.  I.  Setin, ‘Azbuka  Burtsova’,  Russkii  iazyk  v  natsional'noi  shkole,  2  (1976),  pp.  87-91. 

17  For  example,  on  1  June  1655  the  Printing  House  issued  2400  copies  of  the  Azbuka,  each 
‘costing  one  den  ‘ga  and  a  quarter-copeck’.  Material  in  the  archive  refers  to  all  previous  editions  of 
this  book  as  the  ‘Azbuka’,  and  gives  the  price  of  all  of  them  as  approximately  the  same  (Central 
State  Archive  of  Ancient  Acts ,  fond  1182,  I,  no.  57,  ff.  30-31).  On  5  August  1657  a  decree  was 
issued  for  the  publication  of  an  ‘Azbuka  s  pribavkoi’  ( Azbuka  with  supplement).  1200  copies  of 
this  were  priced  at  8  den  'gi  (ff.  354-7).  It  is  evident  that  it  is  this  edition  (dated  1657,  Zernova,  no. 
275)  that  has  survived  and  which  is  the  extended  Azbuka ,  or  Bukvar '. 

18  Azbuka  or  Bukvar ',  printed  by  V.  F.  Burtsov,  Moscow,  20  August  1634,  f.  89. 
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language  was  ‘repeated  reading  of  set  texts’,19  which  served  as  models  of 
language,  of  Christian  dogma  and  of  social  and  moral  behaviour.  This 
principle  dictated  the  choice  of  texts — the  Chasovnik ,  the  Psaltir '  (and  later 
the  Kanonnik). 

The  Chasovnik  contains  services  to  be  repeated  daily  at  specified  times,  and 
within  it  are  to  be  found  the  most  fundamental  texts,  selected  and  refined 
throughout  the  ages  for  recitation  and  memorization.  The  educational 
function  of  the  book  is  invariably  underlined  in  its  colophon.  For  example,  the 
afterword  of  the  first  Kiev  edition  of  1617  states  that  it  is  intended  for  schools 
both  in  Kiev  and  in  other  towns,  while  the  so-called  ‘broad-type’  Moscow 
edition  of  1640  (Zernova  150)  (Fig.  1)  notes  that  the  book  is  intended  as  the 
‘basis  for  every  rule  . . . ,  and  for  every  prayerful  request,  and  for  elementary 
education’.20 

The  next  book  in  the  educational  process  was  the  Psaltir '.  The  beauty  of  its 
poetry  and  the  richness  of  its  imagery  made  it  the  perfect  vehicle  for 
propagating  Christian  belief.  Seventeenth-century  Moscow  editions  of  the 
Psalter  varied  in  their  compilation,  and  often  opened  with  words  in  praise  of 
the  book  itself.  Printed  psalters  included  a  lengthy  passage  from  St  Basil  the 
Great:  ‘There  is  no  other  book  which  glorifies  God  as  does  the  Psalter  ...  The 
waters  of  the  sea  do  not  run  dry,  neither  does  the  flow  of  the  rivers  and 
streams.  So  shall  the  song  from  the  Psalter  never  run  out  ...  Not  a  single  day 
should  pass  without  singing  from  the  Psalter  ....’21  A  quotation  taken  from 
St  John  Chrysostom  is  even  more  categorical:  ‘And  the  sun  will  no  more  cease 
in  its  course  than  the  Psalter  be  abandoned  . . . .’ 22 

Thus,  the  reasons  which  occasioned  the  choice  of  Chasovnik  and  Psaltir '  as 
the  basic  books  for  elementary  education  and  which  caused  them  to  keep  this 
function  right  up  to  the  eighteenth  century  (and  in  Old  Believer  communities 
up  to  the  present  day)  are  self-evident.23 

The  Moscow  Printing  House  devoted  particular  attention  to  these  two 
books,  and  its  renewed  activity  in  1615  began  with  their  publication.  Unlike 
many  historians  of  the  book,  their  publishers  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
functions  of  the  Chasovnik  and  the  Psaltir '.  In  Printing  House  documents,  at 
least  from  the  1622  edition  onwards,  the  small  or  personal  Psalter,  as  opposed 
to  the  extended  (liturgical)  Psalter,  is  referred  to  as  the  instructional 


19  N.  B.  Mechkovskaia,  Rannie  vostochnoslavianskie grammatiki  (Minsk,  1984),  f.  29. 

20  Chasovnik.  Moscow,  Printing  House,  21  May  1640,  f.  303. 

21  Psaltir'.  Moscow,  Printing  House,  5  December  1680,  ff.  12-13V. 

22  Psaltir  '(note  21),  f.  14. 

23  The  use  of  these  books  over  the  centuries  for  teaching  and  learning  has  in  great  part 
determined,  and  also  accounts  for  the  preservation  and  continuity  of,  traditional  Old  Believer 
culture. 
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( uchebnaia )  Psaltir'.24  This  word  is  rarely  attached  to  the  Chasovnik ,  but 
presumably  only  because  its  function  as  a  book  for  learning  to  read  was  so 
well-known  as  to  render  it  unnecessary. 

A  special  event  in  the  history  of  Russian  textbooks  was  the  publication  of 
the  Chasovnik  in  1643  and  the  Uchebnaia  psaltir'  in  1645,  marking  the  first 
appearance  of  the  text  ‘Instructions  to  teachers  on  how  they  should  teach 
reading  and  writing  to  children,  and  to  children  on  how  they  should  learn  ...’, 
which  gave  detailed  instructions  not  only  about  what  should  be  taught  but 
also  about  how  to  teach.  The  ‘Instructions’  prescribe  a  sequence  of  study:  ‘it  is 
fitting  for  small  children  to  be  taught  firstly  the  letters,  that  is  to  say,  the 
alphabet,  and  then  the  Psalter  and  the  Book  of  Hours’.  If  this  method  is 
followed  correctly,  then  ‘the  pupil  will  have  a  strength  in  his  language,  in 
thought — reason,  and  in  the  use  of  words — purity’. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Moscow  Printing  House 
issued  63  editions  of  these  three  books:  the  Azbuka  was  published  five 
times,25  the  Chasovnik  34  times,  and  the  Psaltir'  24  times.  There  were  five 
editions  of  the  Kanonnik  (also  used  for  teaching  to  read  and  write)  and  one 
edition  of  the  Malyi  Katikhizis  (Short  Catechism),  entitled  Sobranie  kratkiia 
ob  artikulakh  very ,  which  was  completed  on  20  January  1649  (Zernova,  no. 
215,  Pozdeeva,  no.  173).  This  was,  as  stated  in  its  afterword,  intended  ‘most  of 
all  for  children  who  are  learning  [to  read]’.  In  1647  and  1648  the  Moscow 
Printing  House  issued  two  textbooks  intended  for  those  who  were  already 
literate,  the  first  for  the  study  of  the  art  of  war — the  Uchenie  i  khitrost  ‘  ratnogo 
stroeniia  pekhotnykh  liudei  (a  translation  of  von  Wallhausen’s  Kriegskunst  zu 
Fuss  of  1615),  and  the  second  for  the  study  of  grammar — Meletii  Smotritskii’s 
Grammatika  (Fig.  2).  In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  this  work,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  in  medieval  consciousness  an  understanding  of 
language  was  a  prerequisite  for  the  understanding  of  holy  texts.  In  the 
knowledge  of  grammar,  ‘people  sought  the  path  to  the  mysteries  of  earth  and 
Heaven,  the  key  to  the  gates  of  true  holiness’.26  Smotritskii’s  Grammatika , 
first  published  in  Ev'e  (Vevis),  now  in  Lithuania,  in  1619,  signalled  a 
fundamentally  new  stage  in  the  development  of  an  analytical  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  the  language.  Smotritskii  ‘gave  to  the  schools  of  the  seventeenth 


24  The  Psaltir'  sledovannaia  or  Psaltir'  s  vossledovaniem  (Extended  Psalter)  was  long 
considered  a  book  for  general  elementary  education,  because  of  the  letter  of  the  Novgorod 
Archbishop  Gennadii  to  the  Metropolitan  Simon.  But  Gennadii’s  letter  is  talking  about  special 
schools  for  preparation  of  clerics  and  priests.  For  them,  writes  Gennadii,  ‘it  is  essential  that  in 
their  schools  they  should  master  the  Azbuka  ...  and  the  opening  words  in  each  section 
[podtitel'nye  slova ]  of  the  extended  Psalter.  If  they  learn  this,  then  they  will  be  able  to  ...  intone 
canons  and  canticles  and  read  all  manner  of  books’  (State  Historical  Museum,  Eparchial 
Collection,  no.  416,  ff.  10-14). 

25  Pozdeeva  (note  6),  nos.  67,  68,  148,  174,  192. 

26  Mechkovskaia  (note  19),  p.  22. 
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century  an  authoritative  and  fundamental  reference  work’,27  in  codifying  the 
East  Slavonic  recension  of  Church  Slavonic.  The  publishers  gave  the  book  a 
lengthy  historical/philosophical  foreword  and  afterword.  The  foreword 
included  a  ‘Hymn  to  Grammar’,  which  is  variously  described  as  ‘the 
nourisher  of  infants’,  ‘the  nursemaid  of  children’,  ‘the  tutor  of  adolescents’.28 

Thus,  in  the  period  under  review,  the  Moscow  Printing  House  issued 
seventy-one  editions  of  seven  types  of  books  used  for  various  levels  of  study. 
These  books  answered  a  wide  range  of  social  needs,  including  the  training  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  needed  to  administer  the  country,  to  enhance  its 
international  prestige  and  its  military  strength  and  to  develop  its  economy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  books  also  ‘strengthened  the  foundations  of  the  Church 
Slavonic  language  and  the  ...  social  and  religious  foundations  which  it 
symbolized’.29  Books  used  for  instruction  made  up  318%  of  books  issued  by 
the  Moscow  Printing  House  between  1615  and  1652. 

Books  of  dual  purpose  ( used  for  both  reading  and  worship  ) 

This  group  consists  of  books  used  both  in  church  services  and  for  private 
reading.  Of  these,  the  two  most  important  were  the  Evangelie  (Gospels)  (Fig. 
3)  and  Apostol  (Acts  and  Epistles).  In  the  period  under  review  the  Moscow 
Printing  House  issued  nine  editions  of  the  Evangelie  and  eight  of  the  Apostol. 
Also  in  this  group  were  two  editions  (although  the  first  was  not  completed)  of 
the  most  important  literary  compilation  of  Ancient  Rus',  the  Prolog  (Synaxa- 
rion),  which  was  used  in  church  services  and  was  also  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  for  reading.  The  Prolog  in  its  printed  and  manuscript  forms  not  only 
acquainted  the  Russian  reader  with  hundreds  of  works  of  Byzantine  and 
Slavonic  literature,  but  also  (contrary  to  Kiselev’s  opinion  that  Moscow 
printed  books  of  this  time  included  no  original  Russian  works)  dozens  of  tales 
about  the  lives  of  Russian  princes,  of  famous  political  and  cultural  figures,  and 
about  important  events  in  Russian  history.  The  Prolog  glorifies  ‘Great  Russia 
as  the  Third  Rome’,  ‘the  ever-famous  city  of  Moscow’  and  its  monks.  Of  all 
the  books  of  this  time  the  printed  Prolog  was  the  most  popular,  politically  the 
most  tendentious,  and  the  most  important  for  the  spreading  of  official 
ideology.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Prolog  ‘the 
phenomena  of  Russian  life  were  described  as  if  they  were  universal  pheno¬ 
mena’  and  episodes  in  Muscovy’s  external  struggles  were  portrayed  as  being 

27  V.  V.  Nimchuk,  ‘Grammatika  M.  Smotritskogo— perlina  davn'ogo  movoznatstva’,  in  M. 
Smotritskii,  Grammatika  (facsimile)  (Kiev,  1979),  p.  1 10. 

28  Meletii  Smotritskii,  Grammatika.  Moscow,  Printing  House,  2  February  1648,  ff.  40-44. 

29  Mechkovskaia  (note  19),  p.  14.  Actually,  there  were  significantly  more  publications  for  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  writing.  In  recent  years  over  a  dozen  previously  unknown  editions  of  the 
Chasovnik  and  Uchebnaia  psaltir '  have  been  discovered,  printed  in  Moscow  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  lacking  their  imprint  information  and  dated  approximately.  See,  for 
example,  Pozdeeva  and  T roitskii  (note  9),  nos.  50,  5 1 . 
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of  primary  world  importance.30  The  same  historian  quite  rightly  regards  the 
publication  of  the  Prolog  in  1641  and  1642-43  as  the  response  of  Moscow 
publishers  to  ‘public  interest  in  historical  and  cultural  encyclopaedic  and 
narrative  reference  works,  giving  information  about  people  and  phenomena  of 
world  importance’.31 

In  this  group  I  have  also  included  books  which  contained  texts  both  of 
church  services  and  of  lives  of  saints.  Examples  of  these  are  works  devoted  to 
the  most  revered  saints  of  Russia  and  to  those  saints  which  were  the  protectors 
of  the  House  of  Romanov  (Nicholas  the  Wonderworker — three  editions, 
Sergei  and  Nikon  of  Radonezh — one  edition,  Savva  Storozhevskii — two 
editions).  Also  included  are  the  1639  editions  of  the  Trebnik  (Prayer 
Book) — one  for  monks  and  one  for  lay  people — which  included  a  significant 
number  of  non-liturgical  texts.  During  this  period  there  is  evidence  of  a 
radically  new,  almost  a  ‘scholarly’ 32  approach  to  publishing  which  is 
exemplified  by  the  Sluzhba  i  zhitie  Nikolaia  Chudotvortsa  (The  Service  and 
Life  of  St  Nicholas  the  Wonderworker),  printed  between  5  December  1640 
and  20  April  1641.  This  book  is  a  blend  of  the  hagiographical,  liturgical, 
theological,  historical  and  polemical  thought  of  the  time.  It  not  only  gathers 
together  all  the  well-known  works  about  Nicholas,  who  was  the  most  popular 
saint  of  Rus',  but  also  many  manuscript  versions  (‘as  many  as  were  found’)  of 
his  life.  Intended  for  ‘enlightened  fathers  and  brothers  but  also  for  the  simple 
man’,33  it  contains  the  political  ideas  described  above34  and  has  a  sharply 
anti-heretical  thrust.  The  linguistic  and  literary  abilities  of  its  editor  are 
shown  in  the  preface  to  the  1643  edition,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  hymn  (but 
can  also  be  almost  considered  as  a  reference  work)  to  grammatical  ‘wisdom’, 
‘the  knowledge  of  which  is  difficult  but  intelligible,  and  the  meaning  of  which 
is  instructive  to  our  hearts.  Without  it,  whoever  thinks  he  understands, 
understands  nothing’  (1643  edition,  f.  246).  During  these  years  the  Moscow 
Printing  House  issued  a  total  of  twenty-eight  editions  (33,315  copies)  of  books 
which  were  used  both  in  church  services  and  for  reading  outside  the  church, 
12  6%  of  its  output. 

Books  intended  for  reading 

Among  the  publications  of  these  years  a  special  place  is  occupied  by  sixteen 
books  intended  for  reading,  which  form  7  2%  of  the  Printing  House’s  output. 

30  Demin  (note  14),  p.  70.  This  problem  is  explored  in  detail  in  the  articles  contained  in  this 
edition. 

31  Demin  (note  14),  p.  68. 

32  Demin  (note  14),  p.  63. 

33  Cited  from  the  1643  edition,  f.  244  (henceforth  only  the  publication  year  and  folio  number 
will  be  given). 

34  An  example  from  the  Acathistus  to  St  Nicholas:  ‘Rejoice,  may  our  most  just  tsar  have 
strength  and  his  reign  hold  the  unconquerable  sceptre  of  power’  (1640,  f.  142V.). 
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Their  wide  cultural,  ideological  and  political  significance  cannot  and  never 
has  been  denied.  However,  their  influence  on  Russian  literature  and  culture 
and  their  close  links  with  the  ideology  and  politics  of  the  time  are  topics  which 
have  only  begun  to  be  studied  in  very  recent  times.  Each  of  these  works 
deserves  a  monograph  to  itself;  for  the  moment,  suffice  it  to  say  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  are  the  most  popular  Russian  compilations,  the  contents  of 
which  remained  unchanged  from  edition  to  edition.35  They  are: 

Uchitel'noe  evangelie  (Instructional  Gospels); 

The  Margarit  of  St  John  Chrysostom; 

The  Poucheniia  (Sermons)  of  Ephraim  the  Syrian; 

Sbornik  0  pochitanii  ikon  (Miscellany  about  the  Veneration  of  Icons), 
otherwise  known  as  the  Mnogoslozhnyi  svitok ; 

Sbornik  pouchenii  patriarkha  Iosifa  (Collection  of  Sermons  of  the 
Patriarch  Joseph); 

Kirillova  kniga  (The  Book  of  Cyril); 

Kniga  0  vere  (The  Book  of  the  Faith); 

Lestvitsa  (The  Heavenly  Ladder)  of  St  John  Climacus; 

Sbornik  iz  71  slova  (Collection  of  71  Homilies),  otherwise  known  as  the 
Sobornik ; 

Tolkovoe  evangelie  (Gospels  with  Commentaries)  of  Theophylact  of 
Bulgaria. 

Of  this  group  the  Uchitel'noe  evangelie  was  published  most  frequently,  first 
on  4  May  1629  (Zernova,  no.  73,  Pozdeeva,  no.  42).  It  was  a  traditional  type  of 
collection,  containing  sermons  for  all  the  Sundays  of  the  lunar  year,  connected 
with  the  themes  for  weekly  readings  from  the  Gospels.  In  the  period  under 
review  it  was  republished  twice36 — on  17  March  1633  (Zernova,  no.  95, 
Pozdeeva,  no.  59)  and  on  12  June  1652  (Zernova,  no.  240,  Pozdeeva,  no.  204). 
It  contains  sermons  on  the  most  important  dogmatic,  historical-religious, 
social  and  moral  tenets  of  Orthodoxy  and  its  compilation  is  traditionally 
associated  with  Constantine  of  Bulgaria,  a  pupil  of  Methodius,  the  apostle  of 
the  Slavs.  These  publications  are  supplemented  by  the  Evangelie  tolkovoe  of 
Theophylact  of  Bulgaria,  issued  on  1  April  1649  (Zernova,  no.  217,  Pozdeeva, 
no.  175).  With  its  publication  the  task  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century — to  provide  for  Russian  and  other  Slavonic  readers  texts  which 
would  enable  them  to  understand  the  most  important  book  of  Christian 
writing,  the  Gospels — was  accomplished.37  These  four  editions  (4650  copies 


35  Only  the  Bol'shoi  katekhizis  of  Lavrentii  Zizanii  Tustanovskii  does  not  fit  this  definition 
( Besedoslovie ,  approx.  29  January  1627). 

36  Not  counting  Burtsov’s  edition  of  8  September  1639. 

37  The  next  Moscow  edition  of  the  Uchitel'noe  Evangelie  was  not  issued  until  ten  years  later, 
and  the  Tolkovoe  Evangelie  forty-eight  years  later  (Zernova,  nos.  298,  486). 
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in  all)  make  up  more  than  a  third  in  volume  (2702  folio  leaves)  of  the 
most-read  books  of  the  period. 

Almost  all  the  remaining  books  in  this  group  came  out  in  the  1640s.38  In 
1641  the  Margarit  was  published  in  an  edition  of  1200  copies  (1  September, 
Zernova,  no.  157,  Pozdeeva,  no.  105).  It  was  a  folio  edition  of  344  leaves  and 
was  the  fullest  compilation  of  known  texts  of  St  John  Chrysostom,  as  well  as 
including  all  the  most  important  material  relating  to  his  life  and  writings.39 
Scholars  have  quite  rightly  drawn  attention40  to  five  homilies  included  in  the 
1641  Moscow  edition  which  use  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives  to  discuss 
Christian  social  and  moral  teachings,  which  praise  the  virtues  of  love  of 
poverty  and  charity  and  denounce  the  ‘savagery’  and  ‘inhumanity’  of  the 
rich — a  theme  which  was  especially  popular  in  the  years  of  endless  uprisings 
in  the  rebellious  seventeenth  century.41 

In  1642,  1644  and  1648  the  Printing  House  published,  in  editions  of  1200 
copies,  three  polemical  anti-heretical  collections  intended  for  use  in  the 
struggle  against  ‘those  of  other  faiths’,  and  which  provided  a  theoretical  basis 
for  the  idea  of  Moscow’s  exclusive  significance  as  the  guardian  of  Orthodoxy. 
They  were  the  Sbornik  o  pochitanii  ikon  v  12  slovakh  (26  August  1642, 
Zernova,  no.  161,  Pozdeeva,  no.  ill),  the  Kirillova  kniga  (21  April  1644,  a 
folio  edition  of  588  leaves  printed  in  1200  copies,  Zernova,  no.  169,  Pozdeeva, 
no.  120),  and  the  Kniga  0  vere  edinoi  i  istinnoi  pravoslavnoi,  i  0  sviatoi  tserkvi 
vostochnoi  (8  May  1648,  290  leaves,  1200  copies,  Zernova,  no.  209,  Pozdeeva, 
no.  167).  ‘If,  as  the  Apostle  said,  there  is  but  one  God  and  but  one  Faith,  then 
all  other  faiths  are  not  faiths,  but  heresy  and  dissension’,  proclaims  the  preface 
of  the  Kniga  0  vere.42  These  three  editions  were  intended  for  the  protection  of 
all  those  Orthodox  countries  threatened  by  Christian  ideas  which  were 
encroaching  from  the  West — Catholic,  Uniate,  Protestant — or  by  Russian 
heretical  teachings.43  The  basis  of  the  Sbornik  o  pochitanii  ikon,  which  brings 
together  all  the  fundamental  Byzantine  and  Slavonic  works  on  the  veneration 

38  The  Bolshoi  katekhizis  of  Lavrentii  Zizanii  (Zernova,  no.  763)  was  evidently  issued  only  in 
a  few  copies  and  therefore  did  not  play  a  significant  role  in  the  culture  of  the  time.  See  ‘Prenie 
litovskogo  protopopa  Lavrentiia  Zizaniia  s  igumenom  Ilieiu  i  spravshchikom  Grigoriem  po 
povodu  ispravleniia  sostavlennogo  Lavrentiem  Katekhizisa’,  Letopisi  russkoi  literatury  i  drev- 
nostei,  published  by  N.  Tikhonravov,  2,  bk.  4  (Moscow,  1859),  pp.  80-100. 

39  The  edition  included  more  works  connected  with  the  name  of  that  author  than  manuscript 
collections  and  the  Margarit  published  in  Ostrog  in  1595.  Ia.  D.  Isaevich,  ‘Russko-ukrainskie 
sviazi  v  oblasti  knigopechataniia  v  kontse  XVI-pervoi  polovine  XVII  veka’,  in  Kniga  v  Rossii  do 
serediny  XIXv.  (Leningrad,  1978),  pp.  164-165;  Demin  (note  12),  p.  111. 

40  See,  for  example,  A.  N.  Robinson,  Bor'ba  idei  v  russkoi  literature  XVIIv.  (Moscow,  1974), 
pp.  250-253. 

41  E.  V.  Chistiakova,  Gorodskie  vosstaniia  v  pervoi  polovine  XVIIv.  ( 30-40-e  gody) 
(Voronezh,  1970). 

42  Moscow,  Printing  House,  8  May  1648,  f.  i-iv. 

43  See  Narodnoe  antitserkovnoe  dvizhenie  v  Rossii  XVIIv.:  dokumenty  Prikaza  tainykh  del  o 
raskol'nikakh,  1663-1663,  compiled  by  V.  S.  Rumiantseva  (Moscow,  1986). 
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of  icons,  is  a  work  by  Zinovii  Otenskii  who,  in  the  title  of  his  sermon, 
mentions  the  names  of  Western  and  Russian  iconoclasts:  ‘Sermon  denouncing 
the  heresy  of  the  new  profligates  Luther  ...  and  Calvin  and  Theodosius  the 
Monk,  called  the  Cross-eyed’.  That  the  struggle  against  iconoclasm  was  a 
burning  issue  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  1647  almost  the  entire  text  of  the  Sbornik  0  pochitanii  ikon  was 
reprinted  in  the  Sobornik  or  Sbornik  iz  71  slova  (Zernova,  no.  200,  Pozdeeva, 
no.  152). 

In  the  years  leading  up  to  the  joining  of  East-Bank  Ukraine  to  Russia  in 
1654  the  accumulation  of  Ukrainian,  Belorussian  and  Russian  polemical 
literature  continued  in  preparation  for  the  publication  of  the  Kirillova  kniga  in 
1644  and  the  Kniga  o  vere  in  1648.  The  basis  of  the  Kirillova  kniga  was  the 
collection  of  Ukrainian/Belorussian  texts  known  as  the  Prosvetitel '  litovskii 
(the  Lithuanian  Enlightener),  which  was  compiled  in  the  1620s.44  It 
contained  works  directed  against  the  Anti-Trinitarians,  the  Catholics  and  the 
Armenians,  mostly  taken  from  the  Khronograf.  In  manuscript  versions  from 
the  1620s,  1630s  and  1640s,  the  Prosvetitel'  gathered  various  additions:  the 
Indeks  otrechennykh  knig  (Index  of  Condemned  Books),  the  Slovo  Maksima 
Greka  cNa  latinov ’  (The  Tract  of  Maxim  the  Greek  ‘Against  the  Latins’),  the 
Izlozhenie  vkratse  (Brief  Exposition),  or  Voprosy  i  otvety  Anastasiia  Antiokh- 
skogo  i  Kirilla  Aleksandriiskogo  (Questions  and  Answers  of  Anastasius  of 
Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria),  and  the  highly  eschatological  work  Kazan  'e 
Kirilla  Ierusalimskogo  (The  Instruction  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem)  of  Stefan 
Zizanii,45  from  which  the  Kirillova  kniga  gets  its  name.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  Kirillova  kniga  ‘was  compiled  by  the  archpriest  Mikhail 
Rogov  and  others  by  order  of  the  Tsar  and  Patriarch  [to  combat]  many  Latin 
and  Armenian  and  German  and  other  heresies’.46  It  was  soon  circulating  all 
over  the  East  Slavonic  lands  in  a  great  number  of  copies,47  and  was  later  to 
become  one  of  the  mainstays  of  Old  Believer  polemics.  In  1648,  with  the 
publication  of  Kniga  0  vere,  the  Moscow  publishers  completed  their  task  of 
collecting,  translating,  editing  and  printing  for  the  Russian  reader  Ukrainian 
and  Belorussian  polemical  texts  which  could  be  used  in  the  religious  struggle 
of  the  1640s.  The  Kniga  0  vere  contained  the  Apokrisis  of  Khristofor  Filaret, 
the  Palinodiia  of  Zakharii  Kopystenskii,  and  the  same  Vilna  Knizhitsa  0  vere 
which  was  in  the  Kirillova  kniga.  Its  original  compiler  and  editor  was  the 
Ukrainian  igumen  Nathaniel.  One  scholar  has  noted:  ‘...  it  contains  practically 

44  Oparina  (note  1),  pp.  43-57. 

45  Oparina  (note  1),  p.  49. 

46  Materialy  dlia  istorii  raskola  za  pervoe  vremia  ego  sushchestvovaniia,  edited  by  N.  Subbotin 
(Moscow,  1874),  6,  p.  153;  Oparina  (note  1),  p.  52. 

47  Twenty-eight  manuscripts  are  known  of  the  three  redactions  of  the  Prosvetitel'  litovskii  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Oparina  (note  1),  pp.  45,  49. 
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all  that  is  relevant  about  the  Union,  and  ...  has  acquired  a  historical  and 
literary  significance  never  enjoyed  by  the  books  which  were  its  sources’.48 

Four  books  in  this  group,  in  size  and  number  of  copies  comprising  over  a 
quarter,  with  a  total  of  21 11  leaves  and  6000  copies,  are  publications  which 
deal  with  the  moral  and  ethical  teachings  of  Orthodoxy.  They  are:  the 
Poucheniia  of  Ephraim  the  Syrian;  the  Lestvitsa  of  St  John  Climacus;  the 
Shornik  iz  71  slova ;  and  the  Sbornik  pouchenii.  Two  editions  also  included  the 
Poucheniia  of  the  Abbot  Dorotheus. 

The  works  of  Ephraim  the  Syrian  enjoyed  as  much  popularity  and  had  as 
great  an  influence  on  Russian  folk  culture  and  literature  as  those  of  St  John 
Chrysostom,49  although  this  influence  has  generally  been  underestimated. 
Certainly,  his  sermons  circulated  widely  among  peasants  and  especially 
among  Old  Believers.  For  example,  among  the  Old  Believers  of  the  Upper 
Kama,  thirty-six  books  of  Ephraim’s  sermons  (together  with  those  of  the 
Abbot  Dorotheus)  were  found,  as  compared  with  thirty-three  copies  of  the 
UchiteTnoe  evangelie ,  four  of  the  Margarit  and  twenty  of  other  works  of  St 
John  Chrysostom.50  The  publishing  history  of  Ephraim’s  Poucheniia  is  also 
unusual:  it  seems  that  one  print-run  of  the  book  was  not  considered  to  be 
enough,  for  both  in  1647  and  in  1652  double  editions  were  issued,  one  straight 
after  the  other.  The  poetic  hymn  to  Ephraim  in  the  afterword  of  the  1647 
edition  is  unusually  extravagant  in  its  praise  and  its  claims  for  the  powerful 
effect  of  his  sermons  on  the  morality  of  the  people. 

In  1647  the  Printing  House  issued  another  book  which  dwelt  on  moral 
questions — the  Lestvitsa  or  Lestvichnik  of  St  John  Climacus  (published  1 
March  in  a  folio  edition  of  347  leaves,  Zernova,  no.  199,  Pozdeeva,  no.  151), 
and  on  30  June  of  the  same  year  it  published  the  huge  Sbornik  iz  71  slova  in  a 
folio  edition  of  879  leaves,  1200  copies  (Zernova,  no.  200,  Pozdeeva,  no.  152). 
The  Sbornik  contained  works  of  twenty-four  of  the  best-known  Christian 
authors,  including  twenty-seven  by  St  John  Chrysostom,  six  by  St  Gregory 
the  Theologian,  five  by  St  Basil  the  Great,  and  five  by  St  Cyril  of  Turov.  Its 
contents  were  extraordinarily  varied  and  touched  upon  nearly  all  the 

48  E.  I.  Kaluzhniatskii,  ‘Igumena  Nafanaila  “Kniga  o  vere”,  ee  istochniki  i  znachenie  v  istorii 
iuzhno-russkoi  polemicheskoi  literature’,  Chteniia  Imperatorskogo  Obshchestva  Istorii  i  Drevnostei 
Rossiiskikh,  4,  Section  2  (1887),  pp.  8-10;  G.  Dement'ev,  Kriticheskii  razbor  tak  nazyvaemoi 
Knigi  0  vere,  sravnitel  'no  s  ucheniem  glagolemykh  staroobriadtsev  (St  Petersburg,  1883),  p.  2 1 . 

49  In  1986,  the  following  were  accounted  for  in  repositories  in  the  USSR:  31  fifteenth-century 
manuscript  copies  of  Ephraim’s  Parenesis;  34  of  the  Poucheniia  of  Abbot  Dorotheus,  from  the 
same  time;  15  of  the  Margarit;  and  22  other  collections  of  St  John  Chrysostom.  A.  A.  Turilov, 
Predvaritel  'nyi  spisok  slaviano-russkikh  knig  XVv.,  khraniashchikhsia  v  SSSR  (Moscow,  1986). 

50  I.  V.  Pozdeeva,  ‘Vereshchaginskoe  territorial' noe  knizhnoe  sobranie  i  problemy  istorii 
dukhovnoi  kul'tury  russkogo  naseleniia  verkhov'ia  Kamy’,  Russkie  pis'mennye  i  ustnye  traditsii  i 
dukhovnaia  kul'tura  (Moscow,  1983),  pp.  40-71;  I.  V.  Pozdeeva,  ‘Drevnerusskoe  nasledie  v  istorii 
traditsionnoi  knizhnoi  kul'tury  staroobriadchestva:  Pervyi  period’,  Istoriia  SSSR,  1988,  no.  1, 
pp.  84-99. 
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questions  of  Orthodox  faith  which  were  relevant  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

A  special  place  is  occupied  by  the  Sbornik  pouchenii  (Collection  of 
Sermons)  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph  (48  leaves,  1200  copies, 
published  on  24  August  1643,  Zernova,  no.  165,  Pozdeeva,  no.  117).  (The 
price  of  one  copy  was  2  altyn ,  1  den'ga ,  and  the  whole  run  was  sold  for  78 
roubles,  i.e.  at  cost  price,  to  the  Patriarch.)  In  Printing  House  documents  the 
collection  is  called  ‘the  priestly  sermon  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph’  and,  although 
in  many  cases  it  cannot  even  be  said  to  be  a  compilation  but  rather  a  reprint  of 
texts  by  other  authors,  it  is  significant  in  that  it  is  the  first  book  in  the  history 
of  the  Printing  House  to  have  been  issued  in  the  name  of  the  patriarch.51 
Joseph,  Archimandrite  of  the  Simonov  Monastery,  became  patriarch  on  27 
March  1642,  at  a  time  when  the  State  was  being  shaken  by  urban  uprisings,52 
Tatar  raids,53  growing  dissatisfaction  among  warring  social  factions,54  the 
failure  of  the  harvest,  death  of  livestock,  and  an  epidemic  of  the  plague.  The 
aim  of  the  Pouchenie  was  made  clear  in  its  passionate  address  to  the  church 
hierarchy:  ‘Teach,  forbid,  insist,  compel  the  people  of  God  towards  piety,  for 
this  is  a  stormy  time  and  the  days  are  cunning  and  people  are  inclined  towards 
evil’.55  Of  ten  sermons,  seven  are  addressed  ‘to  princes  and  judges’  and 
especially  to  those  who  ‘judge  unjustly’.  The  sermons  paint  vivid  pictures  of 
social  injustice  and  the  inability  and  lack  of  will  of  the  State  to  deal  with  it: 
‘Judges  take  bribes,  princes  plunder  and  devour,  the  powerful  crush  the  weak 
and  there  is  nobody  to  intercede  ...’,56  and  ‘Christ’s  flock  is  given  over  to  the 
thief  and  the  scoundrel  for  plunder,  and  they  are  slaughtered  and  their  blood 
drunk  and  their  meat  eaten,  and  the  thieves  dress  in  their  sheepskin’ 
(. Pouchenie ,  f.  29V.).  Regardless  of  when  the  texts  may  have  been  written,57 


51  A.  Golubtsov,  ‘Vstuplenie  v  patriarshestvo  i  pouchenie  k  pastve  Iosifa— patriarkha 
Moskovskogo’,  Pribavleniia  k  izdaniiu  tvorenii  svv.  ottsev ,  42  (1888),  pp.  327-381;  Bulychev  (note 
i),pp.  187-196. 

52  E.  I.  Indova,  A.  A.  Preobrazhenskii  and  Iu.  A.  Tikhonov,  ‘Narodnoe  dvizhenie  v  Rossii 
XVI-XVIIv.  i  absoliutizm’,  in  Absoliutizm  v  Rossii  (Moscow,  1964),  pp.  50-91. 

53  A.  A.  Novosel'skii,  Bor'ba  moskovskogo  gosudarstva  s  tatarami  v  XVII  veke  (Moscow, 
Leningrad,  1948). 

54  L.  V.  Cherepnin,  ‘Zemskie  sobory  i  utverzhdenie  absoliutizma  v  Rossii’,  in  Absoliutizm  v 
Rossii  (note  52),  pp.  92-133;  N.  V.  Rozhdestvenskii,  K  istorii  bor'by  s  tserkovnymi  besporiadkami, 
otgoloskami  iazychestva  i  porokami  v  russkom  bytu  XVIIv.:  chelobitnaia  nizhegorodskikh  svia- 
shchennikov  1636  g.  v  sviazi  s  pervonachal'noi  deiatel'nost'iu  Ivana  Neronova  (Moscow,  1902);  P. 
Smirnov,  ‘Chelobitnyia  dvorian  i  detei  boiarskikh  vsekh  gorodov  v  pervoi  polovine  XVIIv.’, 
Chteniia  Imperatorskogo  Obshchestva  Istorii  i  Drevnostei  Rossiiskikh,  3  (1915),  pp.  3-70. 

55  Quoted  from  the  article  by  A.  Golubtsov  (note  51),  which  already  in  1888  put  forward 
convincing  theories  on  the  aim  of  the  Poucheniia.  See  Golubtsov,  p.  349. 

56  Pouchenie  sviashchennicheskoe  patriarkha  Iosifa.  Moscow,  Printing  House,  24  August  1643, 
ff.  24-25  (henceforth  designated  only  by  folio  number). 

57  Evidently  this  part  of  Joseph’s  sermon  is  based  on  the  thirteenth-century  Russian  text,  the 
‘Pouchenie  k  popam’,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  already  part  of  the  contents  of 
Kormchie  knigi.  Bulychev  (note  1),  p.  192. 
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they  ring  out  as  a  sharp  condemnation  of  present  custom  and,  indeed,  of  Tsar 
Aleksei  Mikhailovich  himself:  ‘...  those  who  have  been  destroyed  by  your 
judges  ...  weep,  but  you  do  not  avenge  them,  taking  truth  for  untruth,  and 
loving  illegal  profits  and  those  who  inflict  evil  judgements  upon  people’ 
(. Pouchenie ,  f.  33~39v.). 

Thus,  within  the  framework  of  ancient,  outwardly  traditional  medieval 
book  forms,  the  Moscow  publishers  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
made  use  of  knowledge  from  the  whole  of  the  Orthodox  Christian  tradition — 
from  Byzantine  to  Ukrainian — to  produce  books  which  were  relevant  to  the 
solution  of  contemporary  problems.  These  books  were  intended  for  reading, 
exhortation,  contemplation,  and  for  what  was  regarded  as  the  consummation 
of  all  reading — action.  This  use  of  religious  forms  and  norms,  which  belong  to 
the  Christian  struggle  for  the  spiritual,  the  other-worldly  and  the  non¬ 
temporal,  for  contemporary  political  and  social  ends  was  noted  by  scholars  of 
the  past58  but  has  been  overlooked  by  more  recent  researchers. 

All  the  books  cited  above,  apart  from  their  functions  as  tools  of  instruction, 
as  a  means  of  translating  the  non-temporal  into  the  actual  and  of  combating 
heresies,  also  served  to  fulfil  two  broad  needs.  The  first  was  formulated  by  A. 
Pypin,  who  wrote  that  ‘the  reading  of  books’,  which  was  conducive  to  spiritual 
and  moral  education,  took  the  place  of  higher  education.59  The  second  has  to 
do  with  a  new,  emerging  political  and  national  consciousness.  The  Russian 
national  consciousness  of  the  time  was  indissolubly  linked  with  the  idea  of 
Slavic  unity,  with  Rus1  as  the  representative  of  Orthodoxy.  This  idea 
permeates  all  the  publications  of  the  Moscow  Printing  House  discussed  here. 
Besides  constant  references  to  the  historical  mission  of  Moscow  as  the  Third 
Rome,  there  is  the  idea  of  the  Church  Slavonic  language  as  the  most  important 
instrument  for  its  fulfilment.  This  is  summed  up  in  the  hymn  to  the  Slavonic 
language  in  the  Moscow  edition  of  the  Kniga  o  vere :  it  ‘is  broad  and  greatly 
famed,  all-embracing  and  moving  and  perfect,  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 
And  it  has  won  praise  not  only  because  of  the  theological  writings  and  hymns 
which  have  been  translated  into  it  from  the  Greek,  but  also  because  of 
the  liturgy  and  other  sacraments.  This  language  which  is  pleasing  to  God 
is  used  in  Great  and  Little  Russia,  in  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  and  in  other 
countries  ... .’ 60 


58  P.  Bezsonov  wrote  of  official  publishing  in  the  seventeenth  century:  even  worse,  in 

renouncing  [discussion  of]  secular  questions,  absorbing  them  into  itself,  it  turned  everything  into 
a  matter  of  faith  . . . ,  where  in  the  name  of  faith  it  was  [really]  secular  matters  which  were  being 
discussed  (in  his  Rnsskoe  gosudarstvo  v  pervoi  polovine  XVIIv.:  rukopis'  vremeni  tsaria 
Alekseia  Mikhailovicha  (Moscow,  1859),  pt.  1,  foreword,  pp.  vi-vii. 

59  A.  Pypin,  ‘Drevnee  prosveshchenie’,  Vestnik  Evropy,  16  (1894),  p.  769. 

60  Nathaniel,  Kniga  0  vere.  Moscow,  Printing  House,  8  May  1648,  f.  3-3V. 
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Books  with  various  functions 

The  remaining  4  5%  of  the  Printing  House’s  output  is  accounted  for  by  ten 
books  which  have  been  placed  together  for  external  reasons  and  for  con¬ 
venience  of  statistical  accounting.  Half  of  them  are  editions  of  the  Ustav 
(Typicon)  of  the  Russian  Church  or  of  its  individual  parts.  In  the  years  under 
review  the  Ustav  was  published  three  times:  20  February  1633  (Zernova,  no. 
94,  Pozdeeva,  no.  58,  the  first  edition  after  the  unsuccessful  one  of  M. 
Radyshevskii  in  1610);  30  September  1633  (Zernova,  no.  100,  Pozdeeva,  no. 
65);  and  26  March  1641  (Zernova,  no.  154,  Pozdeeva,  no.  102).  The  total 
number  of  copies  printed  was  3350.  At  the  end  of  the  1640s  two  articles 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  Ustav  were  published  separately,  both  dealing 
with  issues  which  were  in  hot  dispute  at  the  time.  These  were  O  poklonakh 
(On  Bowing)  (2400  leaves,  October-November  1647,  Pozdeeva,  no.  159)  and 
O  khirotonii  (On  Ordination)  (published  25  August  1649,  Zernova,  no.  228, 
Pozdeeva,  no.  178).  The  Ustav  warranted  its  second  title  Oko  tserkovnoe  (The 
Eye  of  the  Church),  for  it  had  the  most  supreme  significance  for  the  entire 
system  of  Orthodox  worship,  the  life  of  the  black  and  white  clergy,  and  of  all 
Russian  people.  Upon  ordination  priests  had  to  swear  to  obey  the  Ustav.  It 
determined  the  order  and  length  of  services,  the  times  of  fasts  and  feasts  and 
many  other  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  State,  the  community,  the  family  and  the 
individual.  Thus  its  role  remained  as  important  in  the  seventeenth  century  as 
it  had  been  at  the  time  when  Russian  absolutism  was  being  formed. 

An  important  part  of  the  Ustav  was  the  calendar  of  religious  feast  days  and 
holidays,  called  the  Mesiatseslov  or  Sviattsy ,61  which  was  twice  published 
separately  by  the  Printing  House:  10  December  1646,  in  a  quarto  edition  of 
429  leaves,  1200  copies  (Zernova,  no.  193,  Pozdeeva,  no.  145);  and  14 
November  1648  in  a  16-mo  edition  of  272  leaves,  2400  copies  (Zernova,  no. 
213,  Pozdeeva,  no.  171)  (Fig.  4).  The  Sviattsy  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
folk  culture;  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  copy  was  owned 
by  most  literate  people  and  accompanied  them  through  all  circumstances  of 
life.  Among  Old  Believers,  a  copy  was  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  literate 
home,  as  was  the  Uchebnaia  psaltir'.  The  1646  edition  contains,  apart  from 
the  Church  Calendar,  tables  for  the  calculation  of  Easter  and  all  the  movable 
feasts  for  the  years  1647  to  1740,  and  also  the  texts  of  the  troparia  and  kontakia 
for  those  days.  The  calendar  itself  gives  such  information  as  the  number  of 
days  in  a  month,  the  length  of  day  and  night,  a  method  of  calculating  on  what 
day  a  date  would  fall  in  any  given  year,  a  list  of  names  of  saints  and  religious 
festivals  and  of  the  texts  to  be  sung  on  those  days.  Manuscript  versions  had 
approximately  the  same  contents,  but  a  particular  feature  of  the  printed 


61  It  is  also  included  in  various  forms  in  many  types  of  book:  the  Psaltir'  sledovannaia,  the 
Chasoslov,  Evangelie,  Apostol,  etc. 
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Sviattsy ,  which  allows  them  to  be  considered  as  a  significant  cultural 
phenomenon,  was  the  inclusion  of  a  letopis'  or  chronicle.62  The  chronicle 
listed  the  names  of  all  the  most  important  Orthodox  saints  and  gave 
biographical  information  and  commentary  on  their  lives. 

The  compilers  paid  particular  attention  to  information  about  Russian  and 
other  Slavonic  saints.  The  combination  of  chronological,  historical  and 
hagiographical  commentaries  with  the  texts  of  troparia  and  kontakia,  which 
describe  the  deeds  of  the  saints  and  praise  their  exploits,  present,  in  spite  of 
their  brevity,  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  their  lives  and  the  merits  which  rendered 
them  worthy  of  canonization.  Precisely  because  of  their  brevity  and  clarity 
and  because  of  the  breadth  of  their  dissemination,  these  texts  influenced  many 
aspects  of  Russian  culture,  including  icon  painting  and  folklore.  The  texts 
give  information  on  when  the  saint  lived,  on  his  origins  (for  Russian  saints  the 
names  of  parents  and  place  of  birth  are  given,  and  for  monks  the  time  and 
place  of  the  taking  of  vows),  the  time  of  his  death  and,  more  rarely,  its 
circumstances.  For  example,  the  ‘entry’  for  St  Stephen  of  Perm  reads:  ‘he  was 
born  in  Great  Russia  in  the  town  of  Ustyug,  the  son  of  a  cleric  ...  [and  the 
name  of  the  church  and  the  names  of  his  parents  are  given].  He  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Perm  and  he  taught  them  faith  in  Christ  and  the  cross;  and  he  wrote 
a  grammar  of  their  language  in  the  year  6880.  He  died  in  the  year  6904’  (1646 
Sviattsy ,  ff.  22OV.-222). 

The  texts  in  the  Sviattsy  echo  the  political  and  patriotic  ideas  described 
earlier.  For  example,  in  the  troparion  to  Alexander  Nevsky,  whose  victory 
over  ‘the  numerous  regiments  of  Germans  who  came  ...  to  seize  the  city  of 
Great  Novgorod’  is  cited  as  an  exploit,  the  holy  warrior  is  called  upon  to  ‘pray 
to  God’  for  ‘the  kingdom  of  your  descendants’,  thus  emphasising  the 
Romanovs’  hereditary  right  to  rule. 

The  tiny  16-mo  second  edition  of  the  Sviattsy — its  type  area  measures 
7x4-5  centimetres — was  intended  as  a  portable  book,  what  we  would  now  call 
a  pocket  edition.  All  in  all,  there  is  evidence  that  the  church  calendars  printed 
in  the  1640s  were  widely  used  as  a  constant  source  of  reference  by  literate 
people  from  all  levels  of  society. 

The  two  books  which  it  remains  to  analyse  occupy  not  the  last  but  the  first 
place  in  Moscow  printing  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are 
the  two  great  works  of  Russian  law — the  1649  Ulozhenie  (Fig.  5)  for  secular 
law  and  the  1650-1653  Kormchaia  kniga  (Fig.  6)  for  canon  law.  The 
significance  of  these  works  and  of  their  first  publication  is  such  that  dozens  of 
monographs  and  articles  have  been  devoted  to  them.63  However,  their  full 

62  In  this  part  of  the  1648  Sviattsy  there  is  virtually  no  difference  from  the  1646  edition.  The 
following  analysis  actually  applies  to  both  editions. 

See  the  bibliography  in  ‘Akty  Zemskikh  soborov’,  in  Rossiiskoe  zakonodatel'stvo  X—XXvv., 
3  (1985)5  PP-  72-74  and  elsewhere. 
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Fig.  5  Ulozhenie,  1649  (original  page  size  400  x  190mm),  British  Library  copy 
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significance  can  only  be  understood  if  they  are  viewed  as  an  inseparable  unit; 
this  was  undoubtedly  how  their  publishers  saw  them. 

The  Ulozhenie  or  code  of  secular  law  effectively  remained  in  force  for  over 
two  hundred  years.  At  least,  Stroev,  writing  in  1883,  claimed  that  it  reflected 
‘present  law  in  Russia’.64  Its  compilation  and  printing  in  1649  came  about  as 
a  result  of  deep  social,  economic,  political  and  spiritual  changes.  The 
Ulozhenie  reflected  and  strengthened  the  ‘establishment  of  hereditary  serf¬ 
dom’,  and  codified  the  ‘service  estate  system  of  landholding’,  an  ‘important 
stage  in  the  transition  from  a  limited  monarchy  with  representation  of  the 
estates  to  absolutism’.65  In  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  the  Ulozhenie  ‘not 
only  surpassed  previous  bodies  of  Russian  law’66  but  even  ‘had  no  equal  ...  in 
contemporary  European  practice’.67  The  putting  into  effect  of  the  new  code 
meant  that  ‘the  predominant  form  of  law  became  the  written  law  which 
pushed  aside  and  subordinated  common  law’.68  The  Church  as  a  political 
institution  has  a  few  articles  devoted  to  it,69  and  in  these  can  be  seen  a  desire 
to  find  a  means  of  subordinating  it  to  the  State  and  of  weakening  its  power.  It 
is  no  accident  that  the  future  patriarch  Nikon  spoke  out  sharply  against  the 
new  legislation,  claiming  that  it  was  passed  ‘out  of  fear  of  intestine  strife 
among  the  black  clergy  and  not  for  the  sake  of  true  law’.70  The  desire  to 
secularize  Russian  law  which  is  apparent  in  the  Ulozhenie  has  been  noted  by  a 
number  of  historians.  M.  Arkhangel'skii  wrote  in  1881:  ‘The  law  was  limited 
by  narrow  boundaries.  There  is  no  mention  at  all  of  the  Christian  faith,  of 
Holy  writ,  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Church.’ 71 

However,  the  Kormchaia  kniga  was  devoted  to  these  and  many  other 
aspects  of  the  Orthodox  faith,  and  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  life.  The  very 
date  of  the  order  to  publish  the  Kormchaia  kniga — 1  July  1649,  two  months 
before  the  beginning  of  the  printing  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Ulozhenie — 


64  V.  Stroev,  Istoriko-iuridicheskoe  issledovanie  Ulozheniia,  izdannogo  tsarem  Alekseem 
Mikhailovichem  v  1649 g.  (St  Petersburg,  1833). 

65  A.  G.  Man'kov,  Ulozhenie  1649  g. — kodeks  feodal'nogo  prava  Rossii  (Leningrad,  1980),  pp. 
109,77,257. 

66  Man'kov  (note  65),  p.  3. 

67  A.  G.  Man'kov,  ‘Sobornoe  Ulozhenie  1649  goda’,  in  ‘Akty  Zemskikh  soborov’  (note  63),  p. 
77- 

68  Man'kov,  Ulozhenie  ...  (note  65),  p.  250. 

69  Nine  articles  in  Chapter  I,  ‘O  bogokhul'nikakh  i  o  tserkovnykh  miatezhnikakh’,  were 
devoted  to  these  questions.  Other  articles  discussed  the  clergy  (64  articles  in  Chapter  X  deal  with 
punishment  for  dishonourable  conduct),  church  property,  etc. 

70  We  must  acknowledge  the  acuity  of  Nikon,  who  saw  the  true  reasons  for  publication  of  the 
Ulozhenie  in  the  continuous  uprisings  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  V.  M.  Undol'skii,  ‘Otzyv 
patriarkha  Nikona  ob  Ulozhenii  tsaria  Alekseia  Mikhailovicha’,  Russkii  arkhiv,  2  (1886),  pp. 
611-612, 619. 

1  M.  Arkhangel'skii,  ‘O  Sobornom  Ulozhenii  tsaria  Alekseia  Mikhailovicha  v  otnoshenii  k 
pravoslavnoi  tserkvi’,  Khristianskoe  chtenie,  8  (1881),  p.  52. 
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indicates  that  it  was  seen  as  an  essential  supplement  to  it.72  It  has  now  been 
possible  to  prove  that  there  were  not  two  but  only  one  one  edition  of  the 
Kormchaia  kniga  which  was  issued  on  15  June  1653.  However,  a  small  number 
of  copies  of  intermediate  stages  of  publication  came  out  in  July  1650  and  May 
1652,  giving  foundation  to  discussion  about  the  ‘ Kormchaia  in  its  first  form’ 
and  ‘mixed  copies’  (see  Zernova,  no.  222). 73 

With  the  publication  of  these  two  works,  the  central  and  regional 
bureaucracies  and  the  lower  and  higher  echelons  of  the  Church  hierarchy  had 
at  their  disposal  a  unified  body  of  texts  which  could  be  used  in  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  courts.  No  less  important  was  the  fact  that  the  basic  sources  of  all 
legal  decisions  became  accessible  and  generally  known.  This  considerably 
took  away  from  the  bureaucracy’s  opportunities  to  manipulate  the  courts  for 
its  own  gain  and  from  the  notorious  ‘Muscovite  red  tape’,  which  had  become  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  efficient  functioning  of  central  and  local  government. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  entire  output  of  the  Moscow  Printing  House 
during  these  years  consists  of  books  which  were  important  to  Church  and 
State,  and  which  must  have  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  ideological, 
political  and  moral  state  of  society.  They  were  a  means  of  instructing  the 
Russian  people  in  literacy  and  Christian  dogma,  and  a  weapon  in  the  struggle 
against  those  of  other  beliefs  and  against  outright  political  opponents. 

Pricing  and  distribution  of  Moscow-printed  books 

However,  the  answer  to  the  question — what  books  were  published  and  to 
what  end? — only  allows  us  to  make  a  judgement  about  the  policy  on  book 
publishing  of  the  leaders  of  Church  and  State.  The  cultural,  or  rather  the 
educational  influence  of  the  Printing  House’s  activities  can  only  be  demonstra¬ 
ted  if  we  know  into  whose  hands  its  books  fell,  exactly  how  many  copies  were 
published  and  at  what  price  they  were  actually  sold.74  Study  of  the  Printing 
House’s  income  and  expenditure  ledgers  has  enabled  us  to  establish  the 
precise  print-run  of  153  books  and  the  dates  when  the  size  of  the  print-run 
was  changed;  this  makes  it  possible  to  calculate  not  approximately  but  exactly 
the  number  of  copies  of  all  books  which  came  from  the  Printing  House.  Our 
research  indicates  that  between  the  years  1615  and  1652  no  fewer  than  275,444 
copies  of  223  publications  were  printed. 

72  Printing  of  the  Kormchaia  began  on  5  November  1649  (Pozdeeva,  no.  1 85). 

73  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  publishers  themselves,  there  was  only  one  edition,  since  the 
income  and  expenditure  ledgers  of  the  Publishing  House  summarized  all  expenses  for  printing 
the  Kormchaia ,  beginning  with  the  cost  of  the  paper  which  was  issued  in  1649  and  concluding 
with  expenses  for  correcting  the  section  ‘O  patriarshem  postavlenii’  in  1653.  Total  cost  of  the 
edition  increased  sharply,  because  of  multiple  reworking,  to  one  ruble  29  altyn  2\  den  'ga  per  copy 
(2271  rubles  for  the  entire  edition). 

74  See  also  I.  V.  Pozdeeva,  ‘Istoricheskoe  bytovanie  izdanii  Moskovskogo  Pechatnogo  dvora’, 
Solanus,  5  (1991),  pp.  5-24. 
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Liturgical  books 

98 

43-9% 

100 

106,845 

38-8% 

Instructional  books 

7i 

31-8% 

90 

102,634 

37-3% 

Books  for  reading 

28 

12-6% 

30 

333315 

12-1% 

and  worship 

Books  for  reading 

16 

7-2% 

16 

18,600 

6-7% 

Law  publications 

3  3 

3  ) 

3,600  ^ 

Publications  of 
Church  statutes 

5 

>10  4'5% 

6 

6,850 

>12 

>•  5’i% 

Calendars 

2  J 

3  J 

3,600  J 

Totals 

223 

100% 

248 

275,444 

100% 

These  data  enable  us  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  educational 
role  of  Moscow  printing.  We  can  see  that  in  thirty-eight  years  its  Printing 
House  supplied  Russia  with  over  100,000  instructional  books  and  over  50,000 
for  reading,  preaching  and  polemical  struggle.  Also,  for  the  first  time  the  texts 
of  ecclesiastical  and  State  law  were  made  widely  available. 

The  educational  function  of  the  press — it  was  seen  by  the  State  as  an 
ideological  and  not  a  profit-making  institution — is  made  clear  by  its  pricing 
policy.  Out  of  223  books  it  has  proved  possible  to  establish  the  retail  price  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  cost  price  of  176  of  them.  During  the  first  twenty  years  after  the 
Printing  House’s  renewal  of  activity,  books  were  by  order  of  the  Tsar 
normally  sold  ‘without  profit,  for  as  much  as  they  cost  to  make’,  i.e.  at  cost 
price.  After  1634,  when  the  Printing  House  burnt  down,  rebuilding  costs  were 
included  in  the  cost  price.  From  that  time  a  ‘regulation’  price  became 
customary,  exceeding  the  cost  price  by  varying  amounts,  but  there  was  never  a 
policy  of  increasing  the  price  several  (three  or  four)  times,  as  some  present- 
day  researchers  have  assumed.75  For  example,  the  Chasovnik  which  in  the 
1630s  and  1640s  was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  17  copecks  (minimum  15, 
maximum  20)  had  a  77%  surcharge  added.  The  Psaltir1  uchebnaia  was  sold 
with  a  surcharge  of  80%;  its  average  price  was  60  copecks  (minimum  50, 
maximum  70).  Liturgical  books  were  sold  with  an  average  surcharge  of 
around  55%,  and  books  for  reading  with  an  average  of  around  67%.  As  a  rule 
an  Azbuka  would  cost  two  den  'gi ,  i.e.  one  copeck.  For  the  sake  of  comparison, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  cleaners  who  were  hired  to  clear  up  rubbish  in  the 
Printing  House  were  paid  eight  den  'gi  a  day.  — 


75  See  Luppov  (note  1),  pp.  58-60. 
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We  are  now  able  to  answer  the  questions — into  whose  hands  did  these 
books  pass,  and  what  purposes  did  they  serve?  Was  Kiselev  right  in  agreeing 
with  Pekarskii  that  the  main  purpose  of  teaching  from  books  at  that  time  was 
‘the  preparation  of  those  preparing  to  enter  the  Church  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  their  religious  duties’? 76  Answers  to  this  question  are  to  be  found  in 
material  on  the  Printing  House  bookshop.  This  is  contained  in  those  same 
income  and  expenditure  ledgers,  which  generally  indicate  the  name  of  the 
purchaser,  where  he  lived,  his  social  position,  the  number  of  books  bought 
and  the  price  paid.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  we  can  assert  that  books 
necessary  for  learning  to  read  and  write  were  bought  in  tens  of  thousands  by 
the  lower  classes  of  society.  For  example,  the  1644  edition  of  the  Chasovnik 
was  sold  out  within  five  days,  and  the  1645  edition  within  seven  days;  both 
had  print-runs  of  1200.  We  have  information  about  the  purchasers  of  2316 
copies  of  the  Chasovnik.  Only  32  copies  (1-4%)  were  bought  by  members  of 
the  upper  classes  (four  people);  608  copies  (26%)  were  bought  by  purchasers 
from  churches  or  monasteries;  586  (25%)  were  bought  by  employees  of  the 
Printing  House;  and  the  remaining  1092  copies  were  bought  by  members  of 
the  merchant  classes  and  the  lower  classes  of  society.  Thus  76  6%  of  copies  of 
the  Chasovnik ,  which  was  printed,  as  its  afterword  states,  ‘for  elementary 
education’,  immediately  passed  into  the  possession  of  ordinary  lay  people. 

Even  more  telling  are  the  figures  for  the  sales  of  six  editions  of  the 
Uchebnaia  psaltir\  which  came  out  between  1645  and  1649.  All  had 
print-runs  of  1200  and  were  sold  at  the  following  prices:  the  first  two 
editions — for  70  copecks;  the  third — for  54  copecks;  the  fourth — for  60 
copecks;  the  fifth  and  sixth — for  50  copecks.  Out  of  a  total  of  7200  copies  we 
have  information  about  549  purchasers  who  bought  5667  of  them.  4036  copies 
(71%)  were  bought  by  Muscovites.  Of  these,  589  copies  were  bought  by  113 
merchants,  market  traders  and  inhabitants  of  the  trading  quarter;  342  copies 
were  bought  by  120  minor  government  officials,  members  of  the  service  class 
or  the  military.  Monasteries  and  churches  or  their  representatives  bought  a 
little  over  a  quarter  of  all  copies  printed.  However,  it  is  evident  that  a  number 
of  these  were  either  resold  or  were  used  in  church  and  monastery  schools. 
For  example,  49  copies  were  bought  by  the  sacrist  of  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  undoubtedly  for  its  school,  and  by  the  deacon  of  St 
Clement’s — 129  copies  were  bought,  for  the  same  purpose.  Representatives  of 
the  upper  classes  bought  8%  of  all  copies;  members  of  the  service  class  or  the 
military  also  bought  8%;  merchants  bought  15%.  A  large  proportion — 
38% — were  bought  (for  resale)  by  employees  of  the  Printing  House.  1631 
copies  (23%)  were  bought  (soon  after  publication)  by  the  inhabitants  of  67 
towns  and  villages  from  all  over  Russia.  The  largest  number  were  bought  by 


76  Kiselev  (note  2),  p.  135. 
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inhabitants  of  Kostroma — on  32  occasions  they  bought  a  total  of  185  copies. 
Dozens  of  copies  were  bought  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  northern  Russian 
towns:  Vologda — 15  purchases,  71  copies;  Ustyug  Veliky — 124  copies.  Other 
copies  were  bought  by  people  from  Kalyazin,  Kazan,  Nizhny  Novgorod, 
Pereyaslavl  Zalessky,  Pskov,  Rostov  the  Great,  Solikamsk,  Suzdal,  Solovki, 
Tot'ma,  Tver,  Torzhok,  Usol,  Yur'evets  Podolsky,  Kholmogory,  Yaroslavl, 
and  many  others. 

It  is  true  that  other  types  of  books,  not  used  for  learning,  took  longer  to  get 
into  circulation  and  were  acquired  by  representatives  of  other  social  classes, 
but  they  too,  quite  soon  after  publication,  became  an  important  fact  of 
Russian  and  Slavonic  culture  and  an  active  factor  in  the  preservation  and 
dissemination  of  traditional  spiritual,  social  and  political  values.  Although, 
during  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Moscow  printed  books  of  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  lost  their  role  as  a  progressive  force  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  society,  they  still  became  the  foundation  for  the  building  and 
preservation  of  the  spiritual  values  and  traditional  culture  of  the  Old 
Believers. 


Translated  by  Glenn  E.  Curtis  and  Christine  Thomas 


The  items  from  the  NYPL  collections  illustrated  here  are  among  some  300 
old  Slavic  printed  and  manuscript  books  receiving  conservation  treatment 
as  part  of  a  generous  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Title  II-C  grant.  The 
Slavic  studies  profession  is  grateful  for  the  vital  support  provided  to  U.S. 
collections  by  the  Title  II-C  programme  over  the  past  sixteen  years. 
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Anthony  Hippisley 

‘Always  trying  to  catch  up  with  Western  Europe’  might  be  one  way  to 
describe  Russia.  If  it  is  true  of  today’s  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States, 
it  was  equally  true  of  Imperial  Russia  throughout  the  two  centuries  that 
preceded  the  Revolution  of  1917.  Probably  the  most  prodigious  leap  forward 
to  catch  up  with  the  West  was  performed  by  Russia  at  the  very  beginning  of 
her  imperial  history,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Peter  I  who  augmented  his  title  of 
Tsar  with  that  of  Imperator.  This  man  had  a  vision  of  himself  and  of  Russia 
that  his  predecessors  had  lacked.  He  saw  Russia  as  part  of  Europe,  which  is 
why  he  banned  the  long  beard  and  traditional  kaftan:  his  officers  of  state  must 
look  European,  not  Asiatic.  Reflecting  on  this  period  of  reform  from  the 
perspective  of  the  1830s,  the  philosopher  Chaadaev  commented:  ‘A  great  man 
wished  to  enlighten  us,  and  in  order  to  kindle  in  us  a  desire  for  education  he 
threw  us  the  mantle  of  civilisation.  We  picked  up  the  mantle,  but  did  not 
touch  the  enlightenment.’ 1  Everything  is  relative,  and  to  Chaadaev  Peter  the 
Great’s  reforms  seemed  to  have  died  in  infancy.  Nevertheless,  during  this 
spectacular  reign  that  lasted  from  1682  to  1725  Russia  underwent  changes 
almost  as  traumatic  as  those  of  the  Revolution  two  hundred  years  later. 
Among  all  the  innovations  brought  by  this  energetic  tsar  the  present  article 
will  focus  on  one  phenomenon  in  particular:  the  emblem  book. 

During  his  journey  across  Europe  to  Holland  and  England,  the  so-called 
Great  Embassy  of  1698,  Peter  the  Great  commissioned  an  Amsterdam  printer 
to  produce  an  emblem  book  that  could  be  made  use  of  in  Russia,  and  in  1705 
there  appeared  the  now  famous  Symbola  et  Emblemata  containing  840 
emblems  with  explanatory  titles  in  Dutch  and  symbols  or  mottoes  in  Russian, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  English  and  German.2  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  no  author  is  indicated  (Fig.  1).  The  name  that  stands  forth 
prominently  on  the  title-page  is  that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  for  the  book  was 
for  him  a  tool  for  projecting  the  image  of  the  new  Russian  Empire.  The 
emblem  was  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  creation  of  this  image.  The  ships 
of  the  infant  Russian  navy  were  decorated  on  their  sterns  with  emblems  and 
symbols  appropriate  to  their  names;  royal  entries  were  organized,  with 


*  This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  delivered  at  the  SCONUL  ACOSEEM  conference  held  at 
Glasgow  University  on  26-27  September  1991. 

1  P.  Ia.  Chaadaev,  Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii  i  izbrannye  pis'ma,  vol.  1  (Moscow:  Nauka, 
1991),  P-  330. 

2  Symbola  et  Emblemata,  jussu  atque  auspiciis  Sacerrimae  suae  Majestatis  Augustissimae  ac 
Serenissimae  Imperatoris  Moschoviae  ...  Petri  A lexeidis  (Amstelaedami,  1705). 
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Fig.  i  Symbola  et  Emblemata,  Amsterdam,  1705.  Title-page.  Reproduced  by 

permission  of  Glasgow  University  Library. 
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triumphal  arches  and  other  temporary  architecture  adorned  with  allegorical 
figures  and  numerous  emblems;  firework  displays  and  illuminations  were 
often  staged  in  combination  with  royal  entries  to  celebrate  a  military  victory  or 
other  event,  and  they,  too,  displayed  a  symbolic  imagery  that  was  derived 
from  emblems.  The  schools  of  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg  produced  drama 
and  poetry  in  praise  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Russia,  using  the  same  emblematic 
language  that  was  to  be  seen  on  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  two  capitals.3  The 
semiotic  dimension  of  this  era  was  not  overstated  when  Academician  D.  S. 
Likhachev  claimed  at  a  UNESCO  conference  in  the  late  1970s:  ‘Peter  may 
without  dispute  be  credited  with  having  altered  the  entire  “sign  system”  of 
Old  Russia’.4 

The  emblem  book  Symbola  et  Emblemata  arrived  in  the  middle  of  this 
scene,  both  as  a  codification  of  the  emblematic  usage  that  was  already 
widespread  in  Peter’s  Russia  and  also  as  a  stimulus  and  standard  for  the 
development  of  such  usage,  particularly  in  applied  arts  like  furniture  and 
silverware.  The  book  makes  no  claim  to  originality.  Although  no  author  is 
named,  it  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  Symbola  et  Emblemata  was 
created  by  copying  two  emblem  books  by  Daniel  de  la  Feuille  and  adding  a 
Russian  symbol  to  those  in  all  the  other  languages.  The  two  books,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Stirling  Maxwell  collection  of  emblem  books  and 
related  works  in  Glasgow  University  Library,  are  Devises  et  emblemes 
anciennes  et  modernes  (Amsterdam,  1691;  classmark  S.M.  1367),  and  Devises  et 
emblemes  d’amour  (Amsterdam,  1696;  S.M.  814)  which  bears  the  author’s 
name  Pallavicini  or  Parravicini.  Peter  must  have  had  a  copy  of  at  least  the  first 
of  these  books  by  de  la  Feuille,  since  some  of  his  emblematically  named  ships 
were  launched  before  the  publication  of  their  apparent  source-book,  the 
Symbola  et  Emblemata  of  1705,  but  the  progression  from  using  a  foreign 
manual  to  commissioning  a  Russian  version  thereof  is  a  logical  one. 

De  la  Feuille’s  collection  of  1691  contains  two  categories  of  emblems:  on 
the  one  hand  the  hieroglyphic  emblem  proper,  deriving  from  such  great  works 
as  the  400  emblems  of  Joachim  Camerarius  (1590-97)  and  the  Urtext  of 
Andreas  Alciato,  Emblematum  liber  (1532),  and  on  the  other  hand  the  device  or 
impresa ,  which  was  a  heraldic  emblem  adopted  by  a  specific  person  to  indicate 
a  specific  event  (as  distinct  from  his  coat  of  arms  which  was  a  permanent 
encoding  of  his  own  family  name).  Collections  of  devices  upon  which  de  la 
Feuille  drew  include  the  Symbola  varia  diversorum  principum  of  Anselmus 
de  Boodt  (1603)  and  Saavedra’s  Idea  de  un  principe  politico  Christiano 


1  A.  A.  Morozov,  ‘Emblematika  barokko  v  literature  i  iskusstve  Petrovskogo  vremeni’,  in 
Problemy  literaturnogo  razvitiia  v  Rossii pervoi  treti  XV III  veka  (Leningrad,  1974),  pp.  184-226. 

4  D.  S.  Likhachev,  ‘Byla  li  epokha  Petrovskikh  reform  pereryvom  v  razvitii  russkoi 
kul'tury?’,  in  Slavianskie  kul'tury  v  epokhu  formirovaniia  i  razvitiia  natsii  XVIII — XIX  vv. 
Materialy  mezhdunarodnoi  konferentsii  ( IuNESKO )  (Moscow,  1978),  p.  171. 
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Silver  beaker,  Moscow  1733.  Reproduced  from  A.  von  Solodkoff,  Russian  Gold  and  Silver ,  London  1981,  by  permission  of 
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representada  en  cien  Empresas  (1640).  Peter  I  considered  de  la  Feuille’s  book 
useful  precisely  because  it  offered  a  rich  compendium  of  both  kinds  of 
emblem.  But  he  also  saw  the  need  to  include  a  good  selection  of  another  very 
popular  branch  of  emblematics,  the  love  emblem,  and  this  is  why  he  caused  de 
la  Feuille’s  1696  collection  to  be  added  on  to  make  the  full  anthology  that  is 
Symbola  et  Emblemata.  Indeed,  the  break  between  the  two  de  la  Feuille 
collections  can  be  clearly  identified  in  the  Russian  emblem  book  at  No.  708. 
From  No.  709  the  Russian  book  dwells  almost  exclusively  on  love  emblems 
that  can  be  traced  back  through  de  la  Feuille  to  works  by  Jacob  Cats,  Otto  van 
Veen  (Vaenius)  and  the  Thronus  Cupidinis  of  1618. 

The  Russian  emblem  book  did  indeed  serve  the  purpose  for  which  Peter 
intended  it,  though  the  craftsmen  who  made  use  of  it  did  not  always 
understand  the  meanings  of  the  emblems  they  were  copying.  Alexander  von 
SolodkofPs  book  Russian  Gold  and  Silver  contains  an  illustration  of  a  silver 
beaker  dated  ‘Moscow,  1733’,  with  emblem  827  from  Symbola  et  Emblemata 
engraved  on  it  (see  Fig.  2). 5  It  shows  Cupid  flying  towards  a  pyramid  with  ivy 
climbing  up  it.  But  the  plate  on  p.  277  of  the  Russian  emblem  book  from 
which  the  silversmith  made  his  copy  reveals  a  numerical  dislocation,  in  that 
824  precedes  823,  826  precedes  825,  and  828  precedes  827  (see  Fig.  3).  Thus 
No.  827  looks  superficially  like  the  last  emblem  on  the  plate,  and  the 
silversmith  copied  the  last  motto  on  the  left-hand  page  without  noticing  that  it 
was  the  motto  for  No.  828.  The  Russian  motto  ‘Soglasie  del  liubov' 
sokhraniaet’  means  ‘harmony  preserves  the  love  of  things’  and  refers  to  Cupid 
the  cooper,  an  emblem  taken  ultimately  from  the  collection  Nederduytsche 
poemata  by  Heinsius  (Amsterdam,  1616).  The  Russian  silversmith  should 
have  engraved  on  his  beaker  the  motto  ‘Tvoim  sostoianiem  ia  prirashchaiu’, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  ‘Te  stante  virebo’,  ‘I  grow  as  long  as  you  stand’,  which 
is  what  the  ivy  says  to  the  pyramid,  or  one  lover  to  another  (also  an  emblem 
from  Heinsius).  However,  the  beaker  is  a  beautiful  object  despite  this  mistake, 
and  one  wonders  whether  the  consumer  would  have  noticed  the  error  anyway. 

Apart  from  this  1705  edition  of  Symbola  et  Emblemata ,  of  which  the 
Stirling  Maxwell  collection  has  a  very  fine  copy  (S.M.  1477),  it  also  possesses 
a  copy  of  the  rare  Haarlem  edition  of  1743  published  by  Herman  van  den  Burg 
(S.M.  1891).  But  the  most  popular  edition  of  this  famous  Russian  emblem 
book  was  that  put  out  in  St  Petersburg  in  1788  by  Nestor  Maksimovich 
Ambodik  (Fig.  4).  Unlike  the  1705  edition,  this  book  gives  the  titles  of  the 
emblems  in  Russian  rather  than  Dutch  and,  more  importantly,  provides  a 
long  introductory  article  by  Ambodik  on  the  meaning  of  emblems  and  the 
symbolism  of  classical  iconography.  As  he  tells  his  reader,  ‘the  present  edition 
. . .  may  serve  not  only  to  benefit  those  who  teach  and  learn  the  arts  of  drawing, 


s  Alexander  von  SolodkofF,  Russian  Gold  and  Silver  (London:  Trefoil,  1981),  plate  13. 
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3  From  Symbola  et  Emblemata,  1705.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Glasgow  University  Library. 
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engraving  and  painting;  it  will  also  be  not  unwelcome  to  the  many  people  who 
have  a  curiosity  and  love  for  natural  and  civic  history,  and  in  particular  to  the 
noble  gentry  who  diligently  investigate  their  origins  and  antiquity.’ 6 

One  noble  family  that  acquired  a  copy  of  Ambodik’s  edition  was  the 
Turgenevs.  The  novelist  Ivan  Turgenev  relates  in  a  letter  of  1840  how  as  a 
child  he  broke  into  the  parental  library  together  with  one  of  the  serfs,  and  they 
made  off  to  their  respective  rooms  with  an  old  dusty  volume  each.  ‘There  had 
fallen  to  my  lot  a  “Book  of  Emblems,  etc.”,  an  imprint  of  the  1780s,  very  thick 
...I  leafed  through  my  great  book  all  day  and  went  to  bed  with  a  whole  world 
of  confused  images  in  my  mind.’7  This  childhood  recollection  was  used  by 
the  author  in  one  of  his  novels,  A  Nest  of  the  Gentry  (1859).  An  English 
translation  of  the  novel  was  made  in  1869  by  a  librarian  at  the  British 
Museum,  William  Ralston,  who  had  begun  corresponding  with  Turgenev 
three  years  earlier  and  had  impressed  him  with  his  knowledge  and  love  of 
Russian  literature.  It  so  happened  that  Ralston  was  an  acquaintance  of  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  and  not  long  ago  a  most  interesting  three-way 
correspondence  between  these  men  was  unearthed  in  Strathclyde  Regional 
Archive  by  Mr  David  Weston  of  Glasgow  University  Library.  In  the  course 
of  the  correspondence,  Stirling  Maxwell  asks  Ralston  to  help  decipher  the 
inscription  on  a  piece  of  seventeenth-century  silverware;  Ralston  gets 
Turgenev,  then  staying  in  London,  to  help  with  the  deciphering;  Ralston 
sends  a  copy  of  his  translation  of  Turgenev’s  novel  to  Stirling  Maxwell; 
Stirling  Maxwell  comes  across  the  reference  to  Ambodik’s  emblem  book  in 
Ralston’s  translation  of  Turgenev’s  novel  and  asks  Ralston  for  more  details; 
Turgenev  not  only  tells  Ralston  about  the  emblem  book,  but  also  offers  to  let 
Stirling  Maxwell  have  the  copy  that  is  in  the  family  library,  in  other  words, 
the  very  one  that  features  in  the  novel.  Turgenev  writes  in  February  1871  to 
Ralston  in  his  own  polished  English:  ‘I  will  bring  back  Maximowitsch’s  book 
from  Spassko'ie  and  offer  it  to  Sir  W.  Maxwell  to  complete  his  collection — for 
me  it  has  no  great  value.’8  We  are  left  to  conclude  from  this  correspondence 
that  the  fine  copy  of  Ambodik’s  1788  edition  of  Symbola  et  Emblemata  now  in 
the  Stirling  Maxwell  Collection  (S.M.  1567)  was  Turgenev’s  own  copy, 
though  in  the  absence  of  an  ex  libris  this  remains  a  hypothesis. 

Up  to  now  we  have  been  considering  essentially  one  Russian  emblem  book. 
Its  pedigree  can  be  continued:  Ambodik  brought  out  another  edition  in  181 1, 


6  Nestor  Maksimovich-Ambodik,  Emvlemy  i  simvoly  izbrannye  (Petropoli,  1788),  p.  iv 
(erroneously  numbered  v). 

7  I.  S.  Turgenev,  Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii  i  pisem  v  dvadtsati  vos'rni  tornakh,  Pis'ma,  vol.  1, 
p.  201. 

*  See  Anthony  Hippisley,  ‘Turgenev,  Ralston  and  Stirling-Maxwell:  Some  Unpublished 
Correspondence’,  Scottish  Slavonic  Review,  No.  7,  1986,  pp.  33-47. 
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Fig.  4  Emvlemy  i simvoly ,  St  Petersburg  1788.  Title-page.  Reproduced  by  permission 
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and  a  facsimile  edition  of  the  1788  edition  was  published  by  Brill  in  1989, 
edited  by  the  present  author.9 

The  one  notable  lacuna  in  Symbola  et  Emblemata  is  the  genre  of  the 
religious  emblem,  and  possibly  with  this  in  mind  an  anonymous  author  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century  set  about  providing  the  Russian  reading  public  with  a 
religious  emblem  book.  It  is  now  extremely  rare  and  is  hardly  known  about  in 
Russia,  let  alone  in  the  West.  It  is  entitled  Emblemat  dukhovnyi ,  which  could 
be  roughly  translated  ‘spiritual  emblems’,  and  bears  the  year  1743  on  the 
title-page,  though  no  place  or  author  is  indicated.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
book  in  the  bibliography  by  V.  S.  Sopikov,  first  published  in  1818  and  most 
recently  reprinted  by  the  Holland  Press  in  1962.  Sopikov  does  the  reader  the 
great  service  of  transcribing  the  text  of  each  of  the  forty  emblems  and  four 
title-pages.10  My  involvement  with  Emblemat  dukhovnyi  began  in  1988  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  New  York  antiquarian  book  dealer  with  photocopies 
enclosed  of  several  pages  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  Russian  emblem  book, 
and  the  request  that  I  identify  them  if  I  possibly  could.  I  recognized  the  text 
from  Sopikov,  though  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  engravings  (Fig. 
5).  I  told  the  dealer  what  book  it  was,  and  after  some  negotiation  it  was 
acquired  by  Glasgow  University  Library  for  the  Stirling  Maxwell  Collection 
(classmark  pending),  probably  the  only  copy  outside  Russia. 

The  most  important  task  facing  the  investigator  into  this  curious  emblem 
book  was  to  decide  what  it  was  and  where  it  came  from.  Each  plate  contains 
one  emblem,  figure  and  text,  crudely  engraved  even  by  comparison  with  the 
rather  elementary  draughtsmanship  of  Symbola  et  Emblemata.  The  occasional 
discrepancy  between  figure  and  text,  and  the  details  of  the  figures  themselves, 
indicated  that  the  engraver  had  been  copying  from  a  Western  source.  Plate  5, 
for  instance,  is  entitled  ‘The  mirror  of  the  Christian  hypocrite’  (Fig.  6),  and 
shows  a  man  in  church  whose  thoughts  continually  fly  out  through  the  church 
windows  to  worldly  matters,  even  though  he  appears  to  be  listening 
attentively  to  the  service.  But  the  architecture  in  this  emblem  is  not  Russian, 
the  man  is  not  dressed  in  Russian  clothes,  and  in  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  people  do  not  sit  in  chairs  and  pews.  The  text  beneath  this  figure  talks 
of  the  Christian  standing  to  listen  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  picture  shows 
him  seated. 

The  Stirling  Maxwell  Collection  contains  a  wealth  of  emblem  books,  so, 
working  on  the  principle  that  the  original  source  of  Emblemat  dukhovnyi  might 
have  had  the  title  Emblemata  sacra ,  it  was  possible  to  check  a  number  of  likely 


9  N.  M.  Maksimovich-Ambodik,  Emvlemy  i  simvoly  (1788):  The  First  Russian  Emblem 
Book ,  edited,  with  translation  and  introduction,  by  Anthony  Hippisley  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1989). 

10  V.  S.  Sopikov,  Opyt  rossiiskoi  bibliografii  (St  Petersburg,  1813),  2nd  ed.  V.  N.  Rogozhin, 
editor  (St  Petersburg,  1904-05),  facsimile  ed.  (London:  Holland  Press,  1962),  pt.  1,  No.  349. 
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Fig.  5  Emblemat  dukhovnyi ,  1743.  Title-page.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Glasgow 

University  Library. 
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candidates  and  eventually  to  locate  the  actual  source,  Johann  Saubert’s 
Emblemata  sacra  (1625-30;  S.M.  18 15). 11  Like  the  Russian  book,  Saubert’s  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  each  with  its  own  title-page,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
Russian  engraver  copied  the  picture  of  each  emblem  and  as  much  text, 
translated  from  the  German,  as  he  could  fit  onto  the  plate.  The  emblem  in 
Saubert  corresponding  to  the  Russian  plate  5  is  No.  4  of  part  1,  ‘Hypocrita. 
Der  Spiegel  eines  Tauschchristens’.  As  one  might  have  expected,  the  German 
text  (line  9  of  the  poem)  describes  the  man  as  sitting  in  his  place,  as  is  proper 
in  a  Lutheran  church  (Fig.  7).  Elsewhere  in  the  poem  we  can  see  that  the 
Russian  translator  did  not  so  much  attempt  to  adapt  the  text  as  fail  to 
understand  the  German  original.  Lines  7-1 1  of  the  poem  contain  a  number  of 
verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mood  governed  by  the  main  clause  ‘Wie  mancher 
rfihrnt’,  ‘How  many  a  man  boasts’:  boasts  that  he  is  a  Christian,  that  he  does 
everything  that  is  praiseworthy,  that  he  goes  into  church,  sits  devoutly  in  his 
place  and  listens  to  the  Word,  that  he  prays  diligently  and  that  he  wants  to  be 
particularly  merciful  to  the  poor.  The  Russian  translator  has  missed  this  use 
of  the  subjunctive  and  has  placed  all  the  corresponding  verbs  into  the 
indicative  mood,  with  a  consequent  distortion  of  meaning:  ‘How  many  people 
praise  themselves  and  call  themselves  Christians,  but  do  according  to  their 
carnal  desires.  One  person  comes  into  the  church,  stands  devoutly,  listens  to 
the  Word  of  God,  prays  diligently,  is  especially  merciful  to  the  poor.’  The 
phrase  ‘but  do  according  to  their  carnal  desires’  has  been  added  as  a  refutation 
of  the  preceding  phrase  ‘call  themselves  Christians’.  But  then  the  Russian  text 
lists  as  facts  the  series  of  Christian  activities  which  in  the  German  poem  are 
only  the  boasts  of  the  hypocrite. 

In  some  emblems  in  Emblemat  dukhovnyi  the  text  in  the  Stirling  Maxwell 
copy  does  not  agree  with  Sopikov’s  transcription.  This  could  not  be  put  down 
to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  bibliographer,  because  for  some  emblems  the 
text  is  identical,  and  for  others  it  differs  very  widely  and  consistently — for 
example,  in  the  treatment  of  superscript  abbreviations  or  in  the  style  of 
writing.  A  visit  to  the  public  library  in  Leningrad  (the  Saltykov-Shchedrin 
Library)  in  May  1991  enabled  the  question  to  be  resolved.  The  metal  on 
which  the  emblems  were  engraved  must  have  been  of  poor  quality  and  liable 
to  fracturing.  There  are  a  total  of  seven  copies  of  this  emblem  book  in  the 
Leningrad  (now  St  Petersburg)  library,  and  it  proved  possible  to  arrange 
them  in  chronological  order  and  see  the  progressive  deterioration  of  certain 
plates,  followed  by  their  replacement  with  new  plates  engraved  in  a  different 
hand,  with  different  orthography  and  inferior  draughtsmanship.  On  the  basis 
of  this  comparative  study  I  would  conclude  that  the  Stirling  Maxwell  copy  of 


1 1 


Johann  Saubert,  Duodekas  Emblematum  Sacrorum  (Niirnberg,  1625-30). 
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Fig.  6  From  Emblemat  dukhovnyi.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Glasgow  University 
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Emblemat  dukhovnyi  stands  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  line.  Indeed,  plate  5  in  the 
Stirling  Maxwell  copy  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  replacement  plates. 

Emblemat  dukhovnyi  is  an  enigmatic  work.  We  do  not  know  who  its  author 
was,  nor  do  we  know  why  he  chose  a  collection  of  emblems  by  the  Lutheran 
theologian  Saubert  as  his  model,  or  indeed  what  readership  he  had  in  mind. 
But  it  is  the  only  Russian  religious  emblem  book,  and  in  view  of  the  attempt 
by  the  author  to  amend  Saubert’s  text,  though  not  Peter  Isselburg’s 
engravings,  one  would  have  to  call  it  Eastern  Orthodox  in  intent,  and 
therefore  unique  in  that  sense  also. 

One  late-blooming  flower  in  the  small  garden  of  Russian  emblem  books  is 
the  Moscow  1803  edition  of  Boudard’s  Iconologie  first  published  in  Parma  in 
1759. 12  The  copy  in  the  Stirling  Maxwell  Collection  (S.M.  997)  is  a  fine 
example  of  this  book.  It  is  in  two  volumes  bound  in  one,  each  volume  having 
title-pages  in  both  French  and  Russian.  There  are  seventy-five  copperplates 
each  containing  three  emblems  with  titles  and  explanations,  but  no  mottoes, 
in  German,  French  and  Russian. 

There  is  also  an  extremely  rare  emblem  book  in  the  Stirling  Maxwell 
collection  that  is  entirely  in  Georgian,  but,  given  the  present  political  situation 
in  the  former  USSR,  it  is  unlikely  the  Georgians  would  wish  it  to  be  included 
in  an  article  about  Russian  emblem  books. 


12 


Jean  Baptiste  Boudard,  Iconologie  (Moscow,  1803). 
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Fig.  7  From  J.  Saubert,  Emblemata  sacra,  Nurnberg  1625.  Reproduced  by  permission 

of  Glasgow  University  Library. 


riojiTopa  Mecaiia  H3  )kh3hh  IlajiaTbi 

r.  B.  MaxeeBa 


B  COBpeMeHHbIX  yCJIOBHHX  pa3BHTH5I  CTpaHbl,  HTo6bI  Jiyniue  nOHHTb  HaCTOB- 
mee,  Mbi  Bee  name  BrjiHAbiBaeMca  b  Hame  npoimioe.  EeccTpacTHbie  CBH^e- 
TeubCTBa  CBoero  BpeMeHH  —  apxuBHbie  .noxyMeHTbi  —  coxpaHHjiH,  nopon, 
noHCTHHe  GecueHHyio  jieTonncb  >xh3hh  Tex  hjih  hhmx  ynpe^c/ieHHH,  OT^ejib- 
Hbix  jiKyneH.  B  3tom  oTHomeHHH  IleTporpa/jcKOH  Khh>xhoh  nanaTe  noBe3Jio: 
b  LJeHTpajibHOM  rocy/iapcTBeHHOM  apxHBe  jiHTepaTypbi  h  HcxyccTBa  r. 
CaHKT-IleTep6ypra  (LJFAJIH  CI16)  coxpaHHjiHCb  He  npocTO  oT^eubHbie 
AOKyMeHTbi,  a  uejiaa  no,a6opxa  cBjnaHHbix  Me>x,ay  co6oh  MaTepHanoB, 

n03B0JlflK)LU,HX  B0CC03^aTb  OAHH  H3  CJIO)KHbIX,  ApaMaTHHeCXHX  nepHO/IOB  B 
>kh3hh  riajiaTbi. 

06paTHMCH  k  ee  hctophh.  Kax  H3BecTHO,  BH^Hbie  yneHbie,  oGmecTBeHHbie 
/leaTejiH,  6H6jiHOTexoBe,m>i  h  6H6jiHorpa(j)bi  CTpaHbl  Heo/jHoxpaTHO  npe^uara- 
jih  npoexTbi  ynopH^oneHHH  #ejia  rocy/japcTBeHHOH  perncTpau,HH  npOH3Be,ae- 
hhh  nenaTH  b  Pocchh.1  Ojwslko  peajibHaa  B03M0>xH0CTb  co3#aHHfl  cneuwajib- 
Horo  rocyAapcTBeHHoro  ynpe>xAeHH5i,  3aHHMaiomeroc5i  b  tom  HHCJie  h  pern- 
CTpauneH  Been  BbixoAflHjeii  b  CTpaHe  nenaTHOH  npo^yxiniH,  B03HHKjia  TOJibKo 
nocjie  OeBpajibCKOH  peBoinouHH  c  ynpa3/meHneM  rjiaBHoro  ynpaBJieHHH  no 
iiejiaM  nenaTH,  npecjieAOBaBuiero,  rjiaBHbiM  o6pa30M,  ueH3ypHbie  (j)yHXHHH.2 
‘Tax  >xe,  xax  hh  o^hh  Bonpoc  rocy,aapcTBeHHOH  h  o6mecTBeHHOH  >xh3hh  He 
Mo>xeT  6biTb  peuieH  6e3  CTaTHCTHXH,  oh  He  Mo>xeT  6biTb  peuieH  h  6e3 
6H6jiHorpa())HHecxHx  yxa3aHHH  Ha  jiHTepaTypy  npe/jMeTa...  B  Pocchh  6h- 
6jiHorpa())HH  Bcer^a  Hocnna  xycTapHbin  xapaxTep...  Hobbih  CTpoii  ziojdxch 
oTBecTH  noneTHoe  MecTO  6H6jiHorpa(j)HH,  xoTopaa  oTHbme  AOJDXHa  CTaTb 
AejiOM  rocyztapcTBeHHbiM’,  —  Tax  nncajiH  ‘BH6jiHorpa(j)HHecxHe  H3BecTH5p 
nepe3  Hecxonbxo  £Hen  nocjie  OeBpajibcxoH  peBoinouHH.3 

16  (29)  Ma«  1917  r.  npHCTynnua  x  pa6oTe  co3AaHHa»  Ha  ochobc  nocTaHOB- 
jieHHH  BpeMeHHOTO  npaBHTejibCTBa  KHH)XHaa  nanaTa  —  nepBoe  b  MHpe 


1  06  3tom  no^poSHee  cm.  Maiuxosa  M.  B.  Hctophh  pyccKOH  6H6jinorpa(J)HH  Hanajia  XX  BeKa 
(jao  okth6p«  1917  rona).  MocKBa,  1969,  c.  40 — 44,  55;  MaiuKoea  M.  B.,  Coxypoea  M.  B.  H3 
hctophh  B03HHKH0BeHH«  ‘Khhhchoh  jieTonHCH’.  —  CoBeTCKaa  6H6jiHorpa(j)HH,  1957,  Bbin.  47,  c. 
64;  PojtcHoea  B.  M.  ‘KHHroBe^eHHe’  —  ^cypHaji  MocKOBCKoro  6H6jiHorpa(J)HMecKoro  KpyjKKa.  — 
KHHra;  Hccue^oBanHa  h  MaTepnajibi,  1989,  c6.  57,  c.  123 — 124;  h  /ip. 

2  06  yHpe>K,neHHHx  no  .nemiM  nenaTn:  nocraHOBJieHHe  BpeMeHHoro  npaBHTejibCTBa  ot  27 
anpejin  1917  r.  —  Co6paHne  y3aKOHeHHH  n  pacnopjDKeHHH  npaBHTejibCTBa...  1917.  15  (28)  Man, 
N°  109,  Ct.  598,  c.  948 — 950.  nepenenaTaHo  mhoihmh  nepHonHHecKHMH  H3,aaHHflMH  Toro 
BpeMeHH.  Cm.,  HanpHMep,  E>H6jiHorpacf)HHecKHe  H3BecTH«,  1917,  JVb  1/2,  c.  74 — 78  (XpomiKa). 

3  TocyjiapcTBeHHoe  3iiaHeHHe  6H6jiHorpa(J)HH.  —  EH6jiHorpac))HHecKHe  H3BecTH«,  1917,  No  1/2, 
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rocyAapCTBeHHoe  ynpe:>KAeHHe,  co3AaHHoe  cneunajibHO  ajib  perHCTpau.Hn 
npoH3BeueHHH  nenaTH.4  y  ee  hctokob  ctohjih  A.  A.  UlaxMaTOB,  C.  <E. 
OjibueH6ypr,  C.  A.  BeHrepoB,  U.  E.  II(erojieB,  B.  H  Cpe3HeBCKHH,  B.  JI. 
Mou3ajieBCKHH,  3.  A.  BoubTep,  A.  J\.  ToponoB,  B.  n.  rymHH,  B.  H. 
MapHOJiycKHH,  A.  M.  JIobhthh,  E.  A.  TeHHU,  H.  A.  Ky6acoB  h  up  5  Ha  nocT 
AHpeKTopa  Khh>khoh  nanaTbi  b  neTporpaue  6bmo  HecKOJibKo  KaHAHAaTyp, 
ho  Bbi6op  nan  Ha  C.  A.  BeHrepoBa  ‘xaK  Ha  HaH6ojiee  3acjiy)KeHHoro  HayHHoro 
h  uHTepaTypHoro  Ae»Teji5i,  nojib30BaBuierocB  HaH6ojibiueH  oGlucctbchhoh 
nonyjiBpHOCTbK)  h  HMeBmero  npeKpacHyio  o6mecTBeHHyio  penyTauHK)  CTapo- 
ro  y6e)KAeHHoro  h  ctohkoto  eounajiHCTa,  HeoAHOKpaTHO  noABepraBiuerocfl 
npecjieuoBaHHBM  npH  caMouep^caBHOM  pe>KHMe\6 

23  Ma«  (5  hk)H5i)  1917  r.  6bui  yTBep^KueH  Haxa3  Khhjkhoh  najiaTbi,  b 

COOTBeTCTBHH  C  KOTOpbIM  pyKOBOACTBO  pa60T0H  FlaJiaTbl  OCymeCTBJiajIOCb 
npe3HAHyMOM,  COCTOflLUHM  H3  A^peKTOpa  H  3aBeAyK)LUHX  OTAejiaMH,  a  B 
‘uejiBx  coueHCTBHB  nojiHOTe  HayHHOH  pa6oTbi  Khh>khoh  nauaTbi  h  noAAep>KH- 
BaHHH  ee  Ha  aojdkhoh  BbicoTe’  ynpe^cAaeTca  Cobct.7  ElepBbiH  Cobct  Khh- 
>khoh  najiaTbi  6biji  opraHH30BaH  b  cjieAyioiueM  cocTaBe:  AHpeKTop  nauaTbi 
—  C.  A.  BeHrepoB,  3aBeAyK)mne  ee  OTAejiaMH:  A.  ToponoB  (Otacjt 
perHCTpauHH  nenaTH),  E.  A.  Fchhu  (Eiopo  MOKAyHapoAHOH  6H6nHorpa(J)HH 
no  ecTecTB03HaHHK)  h  MaTeMaTHKe),  H.  A.  Ky6acoB  (Khh^hwh  (|)oha); 
cexpeTapb  najiaTbi  —  A.  T.  Oomhh,  npeACTaBHTejiH  Pocchhckoh  AxaAeMHH 
Hayx  —  M.  A.  fl,bBKOHOB,  C.  0.  OjibAeH6ypr,  A.  A.  UlaxMaTOB;  Pocchhckoh 
ny6jiHHH0H  6H6jiHOTeKH  —  A.  H.  EpayAO,  A.  3.  IIImhat;  Mockobckoto 
PyMBHueBCKoro  My3e»  (npeACTaBHTejib  He  AenernpOBaH);  JlHTepaTypHO- 
6H6jiHorpac[)HHecKoro  HHCTHTyTa  —  A.  H.  JIbluchko;  Pyccxoro  6H6jiHorpa- 
(jDHHecKoro  o6mecTBa  —  H.  M.  JIhcobckhh,  H.  K.  rojiy6eB;  OAeccKoro 
6H6jiHorpa<J)HHecKoro  o6mecTBa  —  H.  A.  JIhhhhhchko;  06mecTBa  6h6jihotc- 
KOBeAeHHH  —  E.  H.  ^Jo^p^khhckhh,  B.  n.  rymHH;  BcepoccHHCKoro  3eMCKoro 
coK)3a  —  B.  H.  MapHOJiycKHH;  h  BcepoccHHCKoro  Coio3a  ropOAOB  —  E.  <t>. 
ElpOCKypHKOBa.8 

Ha  nepBOM  3aceAaHHH  CoBeTa  najiaTbi  12  (25)  hiojib  1917  r.  6bui 
yTBep^AeH  cocTaB  CoBeTa,  H36paHbi  ero  npeAceAaTejib  (C.  O.  OjibAeH6ypr), 
TOBapniu  npeAceAaTejib  (M.  A.  /JbHKOHOB)  h  cexpeTapb  (A.  T.  Oomhh).9  Ha 
3-m  3aceAaHHH  CoBeTa  najiaTbi  6  (19)  ceHT«6pfl  6biJi  yTBep>KAeH  Haxa3 

4  BecTHHK  BpeMeHHoro  npaBHTejibCTBa,  1917.  16  (29)  Mas,  No  55  (101). 

5  0OMUH  A.  T.  C.  A.  BeHrepoB  KaK  opraHH3aTop  h  nepBbiii  jinpeKTop  Pocchhckoh  Khhjkhoh 
najiaTbi  (HbiHe  HHCTHTyTa  KHnroBezieHHH).  AeHHHrpazi,  1925,  c.  10 — 15. 

6  0OMUH  (npHMeHHHHe  5),  c.  14. 

7  Co6paHHe  y3aKOHeHHH  h  pacnopsoKeHHH  npaBHTejibCTBa...  1917,  20  hioha  (3  hiojih),  N°  141, 
ct.  761. 

8  MHCTHTyT  pyccKOH  jiHTepaTypbi,  PyKonncHbin  oTjieji  (ziajiee  HPAH  PO),  4>.  568.  ApxHB  A. 
T.  cpoMHHa,  on.  1,  ezr  xp.  168,  ji.  40 — 41. 

9  TaM  )Ke,  ji.  42 — 49. 
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CoBeTy  Khh>khoh  najiaTbi,  onpe/iejieHbi  nopanoK  ero  pa6oTbi,  (J)yHKii,HH  h 
o6fl3aHHOCTH.10 

16  (29)  ceHT«6pa  1917  r.  Gbijia  ynpa3,mieHa  Oco6aa  komhccha  no  jiHKBHna- 
Hhh  rjiaBHoro  ynpaBJieHHa  no  AeJiaM  nenaTH.11  BcTan  Bonpoc  o  tom,  b 
cocTaBe  KaKoro  MnHHCTepCTBa  rianaTe  uejiecoo6pa3HO  HaxoxtHTbca.  Ha  tom 
>Ke  3-m  3ace/jaHHH  CoBeTa  nanaTbi  6buio  peineHO,  hto  najiaTa  jjojDKHa  bohth 
b  cocTaB  MnHHCTepCTBa  HaponHoro  npocBemeHHa  KaK  aBTOHOMHoe  yMpe>K^e- 
Hne,  ho  BpeMeHHO  b  1917 — 1918  rr.  no  npe/yiojKeHHio  C.  A.  BeHrepoBa 
perneHO  6bijio  bohth  b  cocTaB  MnHHCTepCTBa  BHyTpeHHnx  neji,  b  BeneHHH 
KOTOporo  HaxoAHJincb  ry6epHCKne  h  ye3nHbie  KOMnccapbi  BpeMeHHoro  npa- 
BHTejibCTBa,  OTBenaBuiHe  3a  AOCTaBKy  b  najiaTy  jiHTepaTypbi.12 

C  caMoro  Hanajia  3a^aHH,  KOTopbie  cTaBHjia  nepejj  co6oh  KHH^KHaa 
najiaTa,  6buie  BecbMa  MHoroo6pa3Hbi.  OHa  MbicjiHJiacb  ee  ocHOBaTejinMH 
Kax  HayHHO-6H6jiHorpa(|)HHecKoe  ynpe^eHne,  BbinojiHjnomee  nejibiH 
KOMnjieKC  6H6jiHorpa({)HHecKHX  3a/jaH.  B  ee  cocTaB  boujjih  JlnTepaTypHo- 
6n6jiHorpa(t)HHecKHH  HHCTHTyT,  ocHOBaHHbin  C.  A.  BeHrepoBbiM  b  1916  r., 
Etopo  Me>K^yHapoAHOH  6n6jiHorpa(})HH  no  ecTecTB03HaHHK>  h  MaTeMaTHKe, 
KHH>KHbiH  (J)oh/i,.  npennojiarajiocb  e>Kero,EiHoe  H3AaHHe  cncTeMaTHHecKHx 
yKa3aTejren  no  pa3HbiM  oTpacnaM  HayK  h  JiHTepaTypbi.13  B  He^pax  nanaTbi 
pa3pa6aTbiBajiacb  nnea  co3,aaHHH  3Hu,HKjione,n,HH  KHnroBeAeHHa,  6n6jiHorpa- 
(|)hh  pyccKon  6n6jiHorpa(t)HH,  penepTyapa  pyccKnx  khht  ot  Hanajia  KHnrone- 
naTaHHa  h  cnncxa  noBpeMeHHbix  H3,naHHH  XX  BeKa.14  BnocjiezicTBHH  b  cocTaB 
nanaTbi  Bouina  komhcchh  ‘Hayxa  b  Pocchh’,  noAroTOBHBUiaa  cnpaBOHHHK 
Taxoro  )Ke  Ha3BaHna,  H3naBajiHCb  h  njiaHHpoBajiHCb  ‘BpeMeHHHKH  Pocchh- 
ckoh  Khh>khoh  nanaTbi’,  npopa6aTbmajiacb  HOBaa  cncTeMa  KjiaccH(j)HKaHHH 
JiHTepaTypbi.15  OjuiaKO  Bee  3to  6bino  noTOM.  Ha  HanajibHOM  3Tane  nanaTa 
HMejia  ‘. . .  nepBon  CBoen  ochobhoh  3aAaneH  co6npaHHe  nenaTHoro  MaTepnajia 
jxjih  perncTpHpOBaHna  ero  b  “Khh>khoh  jieTonHcn”  h  CHa6>KeHHa  HOBbiMH 


10  TaM  >Ke,  ji.  78 — 81. 

11  BecTHHK  BpeMeHHoro  npaBHTejibCTBa,  1917,  7  (20)  okt,  JMb  171  (217). 

12  HPJIH  PO,  cj).  568,  on.  1,  ea.  xp.  168,  ji.  74—75. 

13  Bemepoe  C.  A.  Hama  3aaaHa  //  Sertum  bibliologicum  b  necTb  npe3nneHTa  PyccKoro 
6n6jiHOJiornHecKoro  oGmecTBa  npocj).  A.  M.  MajienHa.  neTep6ypr,  1922,  c.  3. 

14  TocyjiapcTBeHHaH  nyGjiHHHaa  6n6jiHOTeKa  hm.  M.  E.  CajiTbiKOBa-Ul,e^pHHa,  Othcji  pyKonn- 
cen  (xiajiee  mE  OP),  4).  316,  HHH  KHHroBeneHHH,  eji.  xp.  15,  ji.  3. 

15  06  3tom  nozipo6Hee  cm.  b  paGoTax:  &omuh  (npHMenaHHe  5),  c.  39 — 42;  [M.ibuHcxuu  JI.  K.) 
Bn6jiHorpa4)HHecKHe  pa6oTbi  Khh>khoh  najiaTbi.  —  Bn6jmorpa(j)HHecKoe  o6o3peHne,  1919,  kh.  1, 
c.  161 — 164;  PoccnncKafl  KmbKHaa  najiaTa.  —  TaM  >kc,  1920,  kh.  2,  c.  261 — 265;  Kaneumbeea  A. 
r.  Bjito6jieHHbiH  b  jiHTepaTypy:  onepK  >kh3hh  h  jieaTejibHOCTH  C.  A.  BeHrepoBa  (1855 — 1920). 
MocKBa,  1964,  c.  61 — 67.  HanGojiee  nojipoGHo  HanpaBJieHHH  paGoTbi  najiaTbi  oxapaKTepn30Ba- 
Hbi  b  ‘OrneTe  axajieMHKa  H.  K.  HnKOJibCKoro  o  jieaTejibHOCTH  Pocchhckom  khh>khoh  najiaTbi  c  27 
anpejia  1917  r.  no  1  jieKaGpa  1920  r.’  (onyGji.  H.  <E>.  MapTbiHOBbiM  b  ‘Cobctckoh  6H6JIHO^pa4)HH,, 
1967,  No  3,  c.  226 — 234).  Ha  caMOM  jiejie  othct  Gbiji  cocTaBJieH  A.  T.  <t>OMHHbiM  (MPJIH  PO,  (j). 
568.  ApxHB  A.  T.  cboMHiia,  on.  1,  ea.  xp.  169,  ji.  256). 
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KHHraMH  rocyAapCTBeHHbix  KHnroxpaHHjiHin,- •  • ,-16  FlajiaTa  npoAOJDKHjia 
H3,aaHHe  co3AaHHon  eme  b  1907  r.  ‘Khh>khoh  jieTonncn’,  KOTOpyio  K.  H. 
/JepyHOB  no  npaBy  Ha3Baji  ‘caMbiM  ueHHbiM  npno6peTeHneM  pyccicon  HOBen- 
inen  (c  KOHua  70-x  toaob  [XIX  b.])  cneijHajibHOH  >KypHajiHCTHKH  n  Been 
6n6nnorpa(J)HH  Hainen  BOo6me\17 

Kax  cnpaBe^jiHBO  6wjio  OTMeneHO  b  CBoe  BpeMB  M.  B.  ManiKOBon  b 
OTHomeHHH  ‘Khh>khoh  neTonncn’,  c  (j)eBpajifl  1917  r.  noAHocTbio  n  HaBcerAa 
‘JleTonncb’  yTpaTHjia  paHee  npneymne  en  ueH3ypHbie  (jiyHKAnn.18  3to  >Ke 
6bijio  cnpaBeAJTHBO  n  b  OTHomeHHH  co3AaHHon  Khh>khoh  najiaTbi,  c  caMoro 
Banana  npecjieAOBaBinen  jinuib  HayHHO-6n6jinorpa{})HHecKHe  (J)yHKu,HH  n 
npn3BaHHon  nrpaTb  3aMeTHyK)  KyjibTypHO-HCTopnnecKyio  pojib.19  B  mok- 
peBOJifounoHHbin  nepnon  nanaTa  npeAnpHHHMajia  3HeprnHHbie  nencTBHfl  k 
c6opy  n  perncTpaunn  Been  BbixonHBinen  b  CTpaHe  nenaTHon  nponyKAnn.  C 
nepBoro  aha  OTKpbiTHB  Khh^khoh  najiaTbi  C.  A.  BeHrepOB  HeoAHOKpamo 
ny6jiHKyeT  oOpameHna  k  ry6epHCKHM  KOMnccapaM  BpeMeHHoro  npaBHTenb- 
CTBa,  H3AaTejibCTBaM,  pe^aKTopaM,  coTpyAHHKaM  nepnoAHHecKnx  H3naHHH, 
pa6oTHHKaM  Tnnorpa(j)HH,  ynacranKaM  pa3JiHHHbix  nonHTHnecKnx  opraHH3a- 
Uhh,  crbe3AOB,  KOH(j)epeHUHH,  nncaTejiflM,  yneHbiM,  bccm  jno6nTeji5iM  khh>kho- 
ro  nejia,  pa3bBCHH«  KynbTypHO-npocBeTHTejibCKne  uejin  perncTpaunn.20 

B  0KT»6pe  1917  r.  riajiaTa  oOpaTHjiacb  b  MnHHCTepcTBO  BHyTpeHHnx  nen  c 
xoAaTancTBOM  o  npncBoeHnn  en  HanMeHOBaHHB  TocynapcTBeHHafl  KHH>KHa5i 

nanaTa’.21  HacTynnjio  25  OKT5i6p5i  (7  HoaGpfl)  1917  r _  flajiee  cjienyeM  no 

apxHBHbiM  MaTepnaAaM.22 

H3  ‘npoTOKOAa  6-ro  3acenaHH5i  CoBeTa  Khh>khoh  najiaTbi  22  HOfl6pji 
1917  r.’:  ‘ .  nocne  apecTa  hjichob  BpeMeHHoro  npaBHTejibCTBa  n  HacnjibCT- 
BeHHoro  3axBaTa  BjiacTH  “GoAbuieBHKaMn”,  27  oktb6p«  cocTOBJiocb  o6mee 


16  Bemepoe  C.  A.  Hama  3a^ana  (npHMenaHHe  13),  c.  2 — 3. 

17  JJepynoe  K.  H.  >KH3HeHHbie  3anaHH  6n6jiHorpa(j)HH.  (Htoth  h  ypoKH  npomnoro  pyccxoH 
6H6nHorpa(})HH  3a  200  JieT).  —  En6jiHorpa4)HHecKHe  H3BecTHa,  1913,  .Ne  2,  c.  114. 

18  MaiuKoea  M.  B.  (npHMenaHHe  1),  c.  59. 

19  Ee3ycjioBHo,  nanaTa,  xoth  h  cHHTajiacb  aBTOHOMHbiM  ynpoKneHHeM,  He  6biJia  nojmocTbio 
He3aBHCHMa  B  CBOHX  JieHCTBHHX.  CKOJlb  6bl  HH  CTpeMHJiaCb  OHa  OKa3aTbCB  BHe  nOJIHTHKH  H,a>Ke  B 
cno)KHbiH  Me)KpeBOJHOu,HOHHbiH  nepnon,  eii  3to  He  ynaBanocb.  Tax,  b  aBrycTe  nanaTon  no 
3anpocy  TOBapHma  MHHHCTpa  BHyTpeHHHx  nen  C.  H.  CajiTbiKOBa  6bin  cocTaBJieH  enHCOK 
nepHOXIHHeCKHX  H3naHHH  B  3aBHCHMOCTH  OT  HX  nOJIHTHHeCKOH  rpynnnpOBKH  H  CTeneHH  HX 
pacnpocTpaHeHHH  b  cb»3h  c  3thm  (LJeHTpanbHbiH  rocynapcTBeHHbiH  apxHB  nnTepaTypbi  h 
HcxyccTBa  r.  CaHKT-neTep6ypra  (nanee  U,rAAM  Cn6),  (f).  306,  on.  1,  n.  7,  ji.  20). 

20  Ot  Khh^khoh  najiaTbi:  [OGpameHHe  ot  1  (14)  hiohb  1917  r.].  neTporpan,  1917.  4  c.;  Ot 
Khhxhoh  najiaTbi:  OOpameime  k  H3n-BaM  [ot  26  hiojia  (8  aBr.)  1917  r.].  —  KHnncHaa  jieTonncb, 
1917,  JVo  29/30,  c.  16;  To  >xe.  [neTporpan,  1917].  1  ji. 

21  mE  OP,  cp.  316,  HHH  KHHTOBeneHna,  en.  xp.  6,  ji.  15  06. 

22  nPH  npHBeneHHH  apXHBHbIX  JIOKyMeHTOB  MbI  CTapaJIHCb  C06jlIOnaTb  He  TOJlbKO  XpOHOJlOIH- 
Mecxyio  noejienoBaTejibHOCTb,  ho  h  OTpa3HTb  nopanox  cnenoBaHHa  hx  b  apxHBe,  b  onpeneneHHofi 
CTeneHH  nanoMHuaiomnn  cBoero  pona  JieTonncb.  AaTbi  b  noxyMeiiTax  npHBonaica  no  cTapoMy 
CTHJ1K3. 
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co6paHne  cotpyahhkob  Khhtkhoh  llajiaTbi,  KOTopoe  ezumorjiacHO  Bbmecjio 
cjieAyiomyK) . . .  pe30jnouHio . . .  ’ 23 

ffoKyMeum  nepebiu. 

‘Cjiy>KainHe  Khhtkhoh  nanaTbi,  oGcyaHB  b  cbocm  co6paHHH  coBpeMeHHoe 
o6mee  nojio^eHHe  neTporpa^a,  peumjiH  He  noxiHHHaTbca  opraHaM  h  pacno- 
pJDKeHHHM,  HCXOA»mHM  OT  napTHH,  CaMOBOJIbHO  H  nyTCM  M3Te>Ka  3aXBaTHB- 
uieH  BjiacTb. 

Cjiy^Kamne  Khh>khoh  nanaTbi  Bceuejio  npHCoe^HHaioTca  k  nocTaHOBjie- 
hhk)  cjiy>KaiJUHx  pa/ja  npaBHTejibCTBeHHbix  ynpOKAeHHH  h  npHOCTaHaBJiHBaioT 
CBOK)  pa60Ty  Ha  BpeMa  OTCyTCTBHfl  3aKOHHOH  BJiaCTH.24 

BMecTe  c  tcm  cjiyacamne  Khh>khoh  llajiaTbi  npHBeTCTByioT  HHHUHaTHBy 
Topo/jcKoro  CaMoynpaBjieHHa  b  /jejie  co3/jaHHa  KoMHTeTa  06mecTBeHHoro 
CnaceHHa,  npH3HaBaa  ero  cbohm  pyKOBOAHTejieM  b  3th  ^hh  6ecKOHTpojibHO- 
ro  npaBJieHHa  6e30TBeTCTBeHHbix  jihle 

/J,HpeKTop  Khhtkhoh  llajiaTbi 
C.  BeHrepoB 

27  okt.  1917.’ 25 

H3  ‘npoTOKOJia  6-ro  3ace/iaHHH  CoBeTa  Khh>khoh  riajiaTbi...  *:  Bbrnoca 

npHBeAeHHyio  Bbiuie  pe30JiK>uHio,  coTpy/jHHKH  Khh>khoh  rianaTbi  TeM  He 
MeHee  CHHTajiH  He^onycTHMbiM  npexpaTHTb  nojiHOCTbK)  no  nojiHTHHecKHM 
MOTHBaM  cbok)  KyubTypHyio  ^eaTejibHocTb  h  npo^ojDKajiH,  nacTbK)  Ha  flo My, 
HacTbK)  b  noMemeHHH  llajiaTbi,  BbinojiHHTb  HexoTopbie  HeoTjio>KHbie  pa6oTbi, 
KaK  HanpnMep:  co6HpaHHe  h  perHCTpauHK)  lleTporpaACKHx  nepHOjUHnecKHx 
H3aaHHH,  nepecTaBiuHX  nocTynaTb  b  IlajiaTy,  npneM  h  pa36opKy  npHxoAameii 

b  IlajiaTy  KoppecnoHaeHUHH  h  t.jx _ 26 

1  Hoa6pa  aBHjica  b  KHH)KHyio  IlajiaTy  H.  B.  EropoB27  3a  nojiyneHHeM 


23  UrAJlH  cn6,  4.  306,  on.  1,  a.  7,  ji.  80. 

24  KaK  H3BecTHO,  b  3hbk  npoTecTa  npoTHB  3axBaTa  BJiaCTH  6ojibineBHKaMH  b  nepBbie 
nocjrepeBOjnounoHHbie  jihh  MHorne  hhhobhhkh  h  cjiyacamne  npn6erjin  k  ca6oTaacy.  Bcneji  3a 
hhmh  k  3a6acTOBKe  npncoennHHJiHCb  h  pa6onne  h  cjiyacamHe  HeKOTopbix  THnorpacfiHH.  IIoboaom 
nocjiyacHjio  npHHaTHe  Cobctom  HapojiHbix  KoMnccapoB  Ha  TpeTHH  .aeHb  peBOJiioiiHH  27  OKTaGpa 
(9  Hoa6pa)  1917  r.  ‘^expeTa  o  nenaTH’.  (KyjibTypHoe  CTpoHTejibCTBO  b  PCOCP,  1917—1927,  t.  1, 
a.  1.  XloKyMeHTbi  h  MaTepnajibi,  1917 — 1920.  MocKBa,  1983,  c.  253.) 

25  LjrAJIM  Cn6,  (j).  306,  on.  1,  ji.  2,  ji.  118.  TeKCT  MainnHonncHbiH,  hojuihhhhk. 

26  TaM  ace,  a.  7,  ji.  81. 

27  EropoB  HBaH  BacnjibeBHH  (1887 — 1971).  OKTa6pbCKaa  peBOJiionna  3acTajia  ero  Ha  cjiy>K6e  b 
Khm^khoh  najiaTe,  Kyjia  oh  nocrynHJi  1 1  (24)  ceHTa6pa  1917  r.  TaM  ace  pa6oTajia  h  ero  aceHa  T. 
XpycTajieBa.  (U,rAJIM  Cn6,  jx  4,  ji.  25 — 26  06.)  B  noa6pe  1917  r.  oh  6biJi  Ha3HaneH  KOMHecapoM 
AKajjeMHH  Hayx,  b  ,aeKa6pe  —  npaBHTejibCTBeiiHbiM  KOMHecapoM  OTjiejia  Bbicuinx  yMe6Hbix 
3aBeneHHH,  peuiHTejibHO  BbiCTynaji  npoTHB  ca6oTaaca  CTapofi  HHxejuiHreHHHH.  (FIojipoGho  o  HeM 
cm.:  TepoH  OKTaOpa.  JleHHHrpaji,  1967,  t.  1,  c.  357 — 359.)  B  1980  r.  BbinymeHa  KHHra  ero 
BocnoMHuaHHH  ‘Ot  MOHapxHH  k  OxTaGpio’  (JleHHHrpaji,  1980),  rjie  oh  onHCbiBaeT  b  tom  HHCJie  h 
coObiTHa,  npoHexojiHBuiHe  b  3th  jihh  b  PlajiaTe.  no  BocnoMHHaHHaMH  H.  B.  EropoBa,  oh  9  (22) 
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cyTOHHbix  AeHer  BMecTO  CBoen  >KeHbi  T.  XpycTajieBOH,  cjiy>KameH  b 
riajiaTe.  Y3HaB  ot  /inpeicTopa  FlajiaTbi  C.  A.  BeHrepoBa,  hto  coTpy^HHKH 
llajiaTbi  He  nojiynaioT  cyTOHHbix  jieuer  b  BH^y  3a6acTOBKH  cjiyacauuix  b 
rocy^apcTBeHHbix  ynpe^KAeHHBx,  H.  B.  EropoB  3a«BHji  o  tom,  hto  oh 
pa3AeJ15ieT  B033peHH5I  ‘GojIbHJeBHKOB’,  COHyBCTByeT  HX  AeflTejIbHOCTH  H  npOTe- 
CTyeT  npoTHB  npHBeAeHHOH  Bbiuie  pe30JiiouHH  coTpyAHHKOB  riajiaTbi,  Bbme- 
ceHHOH  co6paHHeM,  Ha  KOTopoe  He  6bijiH  nocjiaHbi  npHrjiauieHHH  BceM 
coTpy^HHKaM  llajiaTbi.  Ha  sto  C.  A.  BeHrepoB  otbcthji  H.  B.  EropoBy,  hto 
co6paHHe  cocToajiocb  b  o6biHHoe  BpeMH  3aHHTHH,  xor^a  Bee  coTpy/jHHKH 
najiaTbi  o6a3aHbi  6biTb  b  Hen. 

...  BCJie^  3a  3thm  oh  [BeHrepoB]  nojiyHHji  nncbMO  ot  >*ceHbi  H.  B.  EropOBa 
T.  fl.  XpycTajieBOH,  b  kotopom  OHa  npoTecTyeT  npoTHB  pe30jnoixHH  o6mero 
co6paHHH  coTpy^HHKOB  Khh>khoh  najiaTbi  27  okth6p«... 

10  HO»6pH,  b  12-m  nacy  hohh,  C.  A.  BeHrepoB  6biji  Bbi3BaH  k  Tejiecj)OHy. 
JIhuo,  Ha3BaBLueecH  cexpeTapeM  CoBeTa  HapojiHbix  KoMHceapOB,  3aflBHjio, 
hto  b  CoBeT  npHuuio  HecKOJibKO  cny>KaLL3Hx  Khh^khoh  najiaTbi,  coo6u3hbujhx 
o  3a6acTOBKe  coTpyAHHKOB  najiaTbi,  npenjiTCTByioineH  hm  npo^ojDKaTb 
pa6oTy.  BMecTe  c  TeM  yKa3aHHoe  jihuo  oSpaTHjiocb  k  C.  A.  BeHrepOBy  c 
BonpocoM,  Ha  KaxoM  ocHOBaHHH  KHH>KHa»  najiaTa  npHMKHyjia  k  3a6acTOBKe 
cjiy>KauiHx  b  rocy^apcTBeHHbix  ynpe>K^eHHHX.  C.  A.  BeHrepoB  OTBeTHji,  hto 
OH  He  CHHTaeT  B03MO)KHbIM  TOBOpHTb  no  3TOMy  BOnpOCy  no  Tejie(])OHy  H  HTO 
ecjiH  npe^CTaBHTejiH  CoBeTa  Hapo^Hbix  KoMHceapoB  >KejiaiOT  pa3TOBapn- 
BaTb  C  HHM,  TO  OHH  AOJDKHbl  6bl  3TO  CJieJiaTb,  HBHBLHHCb  K  HCMy  JIHHHO. 

B  BH^y  3aHBjreHHH  T.  J\.  XpycTajieBOH  h  jinua,  Ha3BaBuierocH  cexpeTapeM 
COBeTa  HapOAHbIX  KoMHCCapOB,  O  TOM,  HTO  B  HHCJie  COTpyjIHHKOB  Khhtkhoh 
HajiaTbi  HMeioTCH  npoTecTyiomHe  npoTHB  noBeAeHHH  6ojibuiHHCTBa,  C.  A. 
BeHrepoB  cneji  ce6n  o6»3aHHbiM,  xa k  /inpeKTop  najiaTbi  co3BaTb  HOBoe 
o6mee  co6paHHe  coTpy^HHKOB  najiaTbi,  nocjiaB  hm  BceM  eooTBeTCTByioinee 
npHrjiauieHHe.  3to  co6paHHe  cocTOfljiocb  14-ro  hoh6pji  b  npHcyTCTBHH  noHTH 
Bcex  cjiy>KamHX  Khh>khoh  najiaTbi,  b  tom  HHCJie  h  KypbepoB...  B  Hanajie 
o6mero  co6paHH5i  coTpy^HHKOB  Khh>khoh  najiaTbi  14-ro  hoh6ph  C.  A. 
BeHrepoB  coo6lhhji,  He  Ha3biBaa  (JiaMHjiHH,  o  nocemeHHH  ero  H.  B.  Eropo- 
bmm,  nncbMe  T.  /J.  XpycTajieBOH . . .  h  nepe^aji  co/jep^KaHHe  pa3TOBOpa  no 
Tejie(j)OHy  c  jihuom,  Ha3BaBuiHMC5i  cexpeTapeM  CoBeTa  Hapo/iHbix  KoMwcca- 
poB.  Bcjie^  3a  coo6meHHeM  C.  A.  BeHrepoBa  BbiCTynHji  H.  B.  EropoB, 


Hoa6pa  1917  r.  npHiueji  b  CMOJibHbiH  k  ceKpeTapio  CoBHapKOMa  H.  n.  rop6yHOBy,  KOTopbiii 
Toraa  Ha3HaHHji  Eropcma  npaBHTejibCTBeHHbiM  KOMHecapoM  b  ElajiaTy.  (YKa3.  coh.  c.  236.) 
OaHaKO  ycraHOBHTb,  cocToajiocb  jih  nencTBHTejibHO  Ha3HaneHHe  npaBHTejibCTBeHHbiM  komhccb- 
poM  EropoBa  hh  no  U,rAJIH  Cn6,  hh  Ha  ocHOBaHHH  jiHHHoro  (})OH,aa  M.  B.  EropoBa  h  ero  >KCHbi 
T.  M.  HeMHHHOBon  (XpycTajieBOH),  KOTopbiii  xpaHHTca  b  ,U,OMe  rijiexaHOBa  (mB  OP,  c}).  273,  H. 
B.  EropoB),  He  yjiajiocb. 
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3aHBHBixiHH,  hto  oh  ‘AOHec  b  “CMOJibHbiH”  o  Khh>khoh  FlaAaTe.  Cjiymaa  PE 

B.  EropoBa  c  aojdkhmm  BHHMaHHeM,  He  nepeGHBaa  ero,  coTpyAHHKH  Khh- 
>khoh  riajiaTbi  nocae  ero  3asiBjieHH5i  o  AOHoce  0TKa3ajincb  BbicjiymaTb  ero 
Aajiee  h  noTpe6oBajiH  yAajieHHH  c  coGpaHHH.  B  BHAy  oTKa3a  PE  B.  EropoBa 
noKHHyTb  coGpaHHe,  coTpyAHHKH  Khh)khoh  najiaTbi  nocjie  nepepbma  3ace^a- 
hhh  co6pajiHCb  b  ApyroM  3ajie  riajiaTbi  h,  oGcyAHB  Bonpoc  o  TeicymeM 
MOMeHTe  H  O  CBOeM  OTHOLUeHHH  K  HeMy,  BbIHeCJIH  CJie^yiOLHyK),  npOHHTaHHyiO 

C.  A.  BeHrepoBbiM  pe30AiouHio . . .  ’  28 

JJoKyMewn  emopou. 

‘OGmee  co6paHHe  CAyacainHx  Khhhchoh  riajiaTbi  b  3aceAaHHH  cBoeM  14 
Hoa6pa  1917  roAa,  oGcyAHB  Bonpoc  o  TeicymeM  MOMeHTe  h  o  cbocm 
OTHOineHHH  k  HeMy,  nocTaHOBHjio: 

Cjiy^Kamwe  Khhhchoh  IlajiaTbi  b  oijeHKe  coBpeMeHHoro  nojiHTHHecKoro 
nOAOHCeHHH  OCTaiOTCH  Ha  TOHKe  3peHHfl  CBOeH  pe30JlK>UHH  27  OKT«6p»  1917 
roAa  h  nojjTBep^jxaioT,  hto  He  CHHTaioT  B03M0>KHbiM  npH3HaBaTb  3axBaTHyro 
[thk  !  ]  BjiacTb  h  ee  HcnojiHHTejieH;  ho,  npH3HaBan  pa6oTy  Khh>khoh  riajiaTbi 
paGoTOH  KyjibTypHOH,  KOTOpaa  He  mohcct  6biTb  CBsoaHa  c  uejiHMH  h  3aAana- 
mh  nojiHTHKH,  a  npeacAe  Bcero  oGcjiyacHBaeT  HaynHbie  HyncAbi,  cjiyacamHe 
bo3o6hobji5hot  cbok)  HayHHyio  AeflTeAbHOCTb  h  npHCTynaK)T  k  3aH5iTHHM. 

BMecTe  c  TeM  cjiyiacamne  Khh>khoh  riajiaTbi  3aHBjuHOT,  hto  npn  nepBOH  ace 
nonbiTKe  3axBaTHOH  BJiacTH  h  ee  HcnojiHHTejieH  BMeuiHBaTbCH  b  >KH3Hb  h 
AeaTejibHOCTb  riajiaTbi,  KaK  yHpoKAeHHH  aBTOHOMHoro,  ohh  coBepuieHHO 
npexpamaiOT  Bcnicyio  pa6oTy. 

C.  BeHrepoB,  A.  4>omhh,  A.  EIojihkob,  A.  IIIhjiob,  A.  ToponoB,  [1  noAnHCb 
Hp36.],  T.  XojioAHJiHHa,  C.  Ka3aHCKHH,  [1  nozuiHCb  Hp36.],  E.  reiiapHx,  A. 
BecejiOBCKaa,  A.  OAHHeH-IIlHJiOBa,  A.  AjieiccaHApoB,  [2  noAnHCH  Hp36.],  Aji. 
Cjiohhmckhh,  n.  HoBHtucan,  H.  ^kobjicb,  M.  KjieMaH,  C.  Ko3JiOBa,  H. 
riHBOBapCKafl,  r.  HHKOJibCKaB,  [1  noAnncb  Hp36.],  Bji.  Bym,  A.  IloHOMapeB, 
JI.  MjibHHCKHH,  C.  BajiyxaTbiii,  C.  Eohah.’29 

PI3  ‘npOTOKOJia  6-ro  3aceAaHHH  CoBeTa  Khh>khoh  nanaTbi...’:  ‘3Ta 
pe30JIIOHH5I  GbIJia  npHHHTa  BCeMH  npHCyTCTBOBaBIUHMH  Ha  coGpaHHH  coTpyA- 
HHKaMH  Khh>khoh  ElaAaTbi,  3a  HCKjnoneHHeM  oahoto,  noAaBuiero  ocoGoe 
MHeHHe.  BMecTe  c  TeM  coTpyAHHKH  Khh>khoh  riajiaTbi,  He  CHHTaa  bo3mo- 
>KHbIM  HMeTb  B  CBOCM  CpeAe  AOHOCHHKa,  nOCTaHOBHJIH  Ha  TOM  coGpaHHH 
npocHTb  llpe3HAHyM  riajiaTbi  hckjhohhtb  PE  B.  EropoBa  H3  HHCAa  ee 
cjiyacamHx.’ 30 


28  UrAAH  cn6,  (j).  306,  on.  1,  n.  7,  ji.  81—82. 

29  U,TAAH  CT16,  (J).  306,  on.  1,  n.  2,  ji.  120.  Tckct  ManiHHonHCHbin,  nozuiHHHHK. 

U,rAAH  Cn6,  (j).  306,  on.  1,  r.  7,  ji.  82 — 83. 
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l JoKyMewn  mpemuu. 

‘O codoe  MH.eH.ue 

He  comaceH  c  nocTaHOBneHweM  06mero  Co6paHH5i  no  AeyM  npnHHHaM. 
Bo-nepBbix,  He  CHHTaio  npaBnjibHon  TaKTHKy  6onKOTa  n  H30Jinp0BaHH5i 
GojibuieBHKOB.  Bo-BTOpbix,  BbiHocfl  CBoe  nocTaHOBjieHne,  KHH>KHa5i  nanaTa 
onpe^ejieHHo  CKJiOHaeT  cboh  MopajibHbin  aBTopnTeT  b  nojib3y  npOTHBHHKOB 
H3BecTHon  nojiHTHHecKOH  rpynnbi  (GojibineBHKOB),  n  TeM  caMbiM  coBepmaeT 
noAumuuecKuu  nocmynox,  ot  xaKoro  b  xanecTBe  aBTOHOMHO-KyjibTypHoro 
ynpe>KAeHH5i  OHa  AOjmHa  B03^ep>xaTbC5i. 

19  IT  I?  H.  Mapo3’  31 

JJoKyMewn  uemeepmbiu. 

‘COTpyAHHKH  KHH>KHOH  HaJiaTbl,  He  CHHTaa  B03M0)KHbIM  HMeTb  B  CBOen 

cp qjxq  H.  B.  EropoBa,  b  BHAy  ero  nyGjiHHHoro  3a«BjieHH5i  o  tom,  mto  oh 
JXOHQC  Ha  HHX  B  COBeT  HapOAHbIX  KOMHCCapOB,  nOCTaHOBHJIH  Ha  o6meM 
co6paHHH  14-ro  Hoa6pa  1917  r.  npocHTb  npe3HAHyM  nanaTbi  HCKjHOHHTb  H. 
B.  EropoBa  H3  HHCJia  coTpyAHHKOB  najiaTbi. 

A.  OOMHH,  JI.  MjIbHHCKHH,  [1  nOAIIHCb  Hp36.],  C.  Ko3JIOBa,  [2  nOAnHCH 
Hp36.],  A.  AjiexcaHApoB,  A.  BecenoBCKaa,  A.  IIIhjiob,  n.  HoBHUKaa,  A. 
ToponoB,  [2  noAnncH  Hp36.],  C.  Ka3aHCKHH,  [1  noAnncb  Hp36.],  A.  noHOMa- 
peB,  C.  EajiyxaTbiH,  P.  Ka3apHOBCKaa,  T.  Hmcojibcicafl,  H.  OMBOBapcxafl,  E. 
UliiJioBa,  E.  TeHHU,  [2  noAnHCH  Hp36.],  E.  TeHApHX,  B.  KpacHoropCKHH,  Bji. 
Byui,  H.  U,BeTKOB,  A.  OAHHeu-UlHJiOBa,  Aji.  Cjiohhmckhh,  C.  Eohah,  M. 
KueMaH,  H.  ^Ikobjicb,  E.  Ca30HOBa.’32 

Ha  ‘npoTOKOJia  6-ro  3aceAaHH«  CoBeTa  Khh)khoh  najiaTbi...’:  ‘18-ro 

HOaGpa  HBHACS  B  KHH)KHyK)  HaAaTy  HapOAHblH  KOMHCCap  no  BHyTpeHHHM 
AeJiaM  r.  neTpOBCKHH33  B  COnpOBO>KAeHHH  Tpex  OCTaBLHHXCfl  HeH3BeCTHbIMH 
jthh,  h  o6ouieji  noMebaeHHe  naAaTbi  c  uejibK),  xax  oh  3aflBHJi,  ycTaHOBHTb 
pa6oTaK>T  jth  coTpyAHHKH  najiaTbi.  03HaKOMJieHHbiH  c  npHBeAeHHOH  Bbime 
pe30jnouHeH  o6mero  co6paHH«  coTpyAHHKOB  Khm>khoh  najiaTbi  14  HoaGpa, 

r.  neTpOBCKHH  3aHBHJI,  MTO  BMeUiaTeAbCTBO  B  )KH3HH  HaAaTbl,  O  KOTOpOM 

31  UrAAM  cn6,  4).  306,  on.  1,  a.  2,  a.  122.  TeKCT  pyKonncHbin,  noaaHHHHK.  BnepBbie 
npHBeaeH  b  KOMMeHTapnax  k  ny6jiHKannn  M.  O.  MapTbiHOBa  ‘KHHacHaa  naaaTa  b  nepBbie  roabi 
CoBeTCKon  BJiacTH,  1917 — 1920  rr.:  (MaTepnajibi,  xpaHHuaneca  b  AenHHrpaacKOM  rocyaapcTBeH- 
HOM  apXHBe  OKTflGpbCKOH  peBOJIIOUHH  H  COUHaJIHCTHHeCKOrO  CTpOHTeJIbCTBa)  (COBeTCKaa 

6n6jinorpa(j)HB,  1967,  3,  c.  234).  Hcax  UlMepKOBHH  Mapo3  6bia  npHHBT  b  riajiaTy  22  ceHTflOpa  (5 
OKTa6pa)  1917  r.  KapTonncaTeneM,  T.e.  6n6aHorpa4)OM-KaTaaorH3aTopoM  (UEAAM  CFI6,  (}). 
306,  on.  1,  a.  4,  a.  27  06.). 

32  UrAAM  cn6,  y.  306,  on.  1,  a.  2,  a.  121—121  06.  TeKCT  MarnnHonncHbiH,  noanncn 
noaanHHbie.  PIpocb6a  coTpyaHHKOB  6biaa  yaoBaeTBopeHa  Ha  21-m  3aceaannH  npe3nanyMa 
naaaTbi  3  (16)  aeKa6pa  1917  r.  (a-  4,  a.  36). 

33  neTpOBCKHH  r pHropHH  HBaHOBHM  (1878 — 1958)  —  HapKOM  BHyTpeHHHX  aea  c  HoaSpfl  1917 
r.  no  MapT  1919  r. 
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rOBOpHTCfl  B  3TOH  pe30JIK)UHH,  MO>KCT  CHHTaTbCfl  COCTOBBUIHMCB  H  HTO 
COTpyAHHKH  naJiaTbl  yBOJIbHJHOTCJI  HM  CO  CJiy)K6bI.’ 34 

/ JoKyMewn  nmnbiu. 

‘20-ro  Hoa6pa  1917  r.  b  KHHmiyio  najiaTy  b  conpoBo^eHHH  Boopy>KeHHbix 
MaTpocoB  bbhjtch  npeacTaBHTejib  BoeHHo-PeBOjnouHOHHoro  KoMHTeTa  3a- 
jiyuKHH35  h,  npeAT>HBHB  npe/uincaHHe,  noTpe6oBaji  cashh  Bcex  Aeji,  KjnoneH  h 
T.n. 

/],HpeKTop  FlajiaTbi  3aaBHji,  hto:  1)  “onaBaTb”  Khh>khoh  IlajiaTe  Henero. 
Kaccbi  y  Khh>khoh  FlajiaTbi  hct,  h  cpeACTBa  jxjik  CBoen  pa6oTbi  OHa  nojiynajia 
H3  OcoGoh  Komhcchh  no  jiHKBHAanHH  rjiaBHoro  YnpaBjieHH^  no  AenaM 
nenara,  cocTOHBuien  npn  KaHuejiapHn  MnHHCTpa  ripeAce^aTejia,  a  b  oKTflGpe 
-  H3  MHHHCTepCTBa  BHyTpeHHHX  fleji. 

no  cymecTBy  aena  /],HpeKTop  pa3THCHH.ii  npeACTaBHTejno  Bochho- 
PeBOjnounoHHoro  KoMHTeTa,  hto  KHnacHaa  najiaTa  bqjxqt  cbok>  HaynHyio 
pa6oTy  no^oGHO  AxaAeMHH  Hayx,  nyGjiHHHOH  Bn6jinoTeKe,  My3e»M  n 
ApyrnM  HayHHbiM  yHpeacAeHHHM,  n  GyAeT  Bnpeat  ee  bccth,  —  ecjin  TOJibKO 
nocTaBjieHHbie  b  HacToamee  BpeMH  y  Bxo^a  Khhhchoh  najiaTbi  MaTpocbi 
uiTbiKaMH  He  3arpaaflT  nyTb.  2)  KHHmiaa  najiaTa  ecTb  ynpe>KAeHHe  hhcto 
HayuHoe ,  a  b  cnjiy  3toto  GecnapTHHHoe.  OHa  coGnpaeT  npoH3BeAeHHH  nenaTH, 
pacnpeztejiaeT  hx  no  rocynapCTBeHHbiM  KHHroxpaHHjiHmaM,  nenaTaeT  cnncKH 
HOBbix  khh r  b  “Khh>khoh  JleTonHCH”  h  no^roTOBjiaeT  HaynHbie  e>KeroAHHKH 
no  BceM  OTpacjiHM  3HaHHH.  3)  KHH^CHaa  najiaTa  aemoHOMna  b  CBoen 
aeaTejibHOCTH,  h,  Kax  paHbuie,  paGoTa  ee  HHKOMy  He  Gbuia  noAHHHeHa,  Tax  h 
Tenepb  OHa  He  mo)kct  GbiTb  noAHHHeHHOH:  Kax  He  noAHHHeHa,  HanpHMep, 
HayHHaa  paGoTa  MeTeopojiorHnecKOH  OGcepBaTOpHH.  4)  Hh  flnpeKTop, 
hh  ceKpeTapHaT  Khh>khoh  nanaTbi  He  npHHHMaioT  Ba^KHbix  pemeHHH  Ge3 
Be^OMa  CoBeTa  nanaTbi,  KOTopbin  HMeeT  hhcto  oGmecTBeHHbin  xapaKTep 
h  coctoht  H3  BbiGopHbix  npeACTaBHTejieii  AxaAeMHH  Hayx,  nyGjiHHHOH 
EnGjiHOTeKH,  Mockobckoto  PyMHHueBCKoro  My3ea,  JlHTepaTypHo- 
BnGjiHorpa(J)HHecKoro  HHCTHTyTa,  Pyccxoro  EnGjiHOnornHecKoro  OGnjecTBa, 
EHGjinorpa())HHecKHx  OGmecTB  npn  Mockobckom  h  O^eccKOM  YHHBepCHTe- 
Tax  h  ot  BcepoccHHCKoro  CoK>3a  3cmctb  h  TopoAOB. 

Hto  KacaeTca  TpeGyeMOH  npeACTaBHTejieM  BoeHHo-PeBOjnoAHOHHoro  Ko¬ 
MHTeTa  nOAnHCKH,  TO  /3,HpeKTOp  pa3THCHHJi:  1)  HTO  COTpyAHHKH  Khh>khoh 

34  U,rAJTM  CfI6,  (}).  306,  on.  1,  a.  7,  a.  88. 

35  3aaynKHH  IleTp  Ahtohobhh  (1887 — 1937).  HaeH  napran  c  1907  r.,  yaacTHHK  OKTflGpbCKOH 
peBoaiouHH  b  IleTporpaae.  B  OKTaGpbCKne  aHH  —  aaeH  rieTporpaacKoro  BPK,  KOMnccap  6-ro 
canepnoro  noaKa.  y nacTHHK  rpaxaaHCKon  BOHHbi.  BnocaeacTBnn  BnaHbin  napTHHHbin  n  xo3hh- 
CTBeHHbin  aeaTeab.  MaeH  LJ,K  napTHH  b  1923 — 25  rr.,  aaeH  BU,HK.  rio  o6BHHeHHK>  b  yaacTHH  b 
' JleHHHrpaacKOH  KOHTppeBoaionHOHHOH  3HHOBbeBCKOH  rpynne  CacJjapoBa,  3aaym<oro  n  apyrnx’ 
10  aHBapa  1937  r.  npnroBopen  k  paccTpeay.  Pea6naHTnpoBaH  b  ceHTfl6pe  1962  r.  (PhBecTHH  I_(K 
KnCC,  1990,  No  1,  c.  40,  43,  47—48.) 
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FlajiaTbi,  CMHTaa  ce6n  pa6oTHHKaMH  hhcto  HayHHoro  ynpe>KAeHH5i,  MMeiomero 
uejibio  o6cjry>KHBaTb  nyyKjihi  HayHHoro  3HaHna,  npOAOJDKaiOT  cbok>  pa6oTy. 
2)  Hto  aBjiHHCb  paGoTHHKaMH  aBTOHOMHO  o6mecTBeHHoro  yMpe>KAeHHH,  ohh 
He  MoryT  npH3HaTb  BMeuiaTeubCTBa  b  hx  pa6oTy  h  b  >KH3Hb  ynpe>KAeHH5i 
nocTopoHHHX  aha.  3)  Hto  ABjiHflCb  pa6oTHHKaMH  HayHHoro  ynpe>K^eHHfl,  ohm 
CTOHT  B  CBOeH  pa60Te  BHe  napTHHHbIX  B3TAHAOB  H  y6e>K^eHHH,  H  HX  JIHHHbie 
y6e>K^eHHH  He  ao jdkhm  noAae>KaTb  KaKOMy-jiH6o  kohtpoak)  npH  CBo6oAe 

nOJTHTHHeCKHX  B033peHHH. 

Co  CBOeH  CTOpOHbl  COTpy/IHHKH  KHH>KHOH  llaJiaTbl  3aHBHJIH,  HTO  KaKaH- 
jth6o  noAnncKa,  Kacafomaacfl  npH3HaHHa  BjiacTH  coBeTa  HapOAHbix  KOMHeca- 
pOB  npOTHBHa  HX  COBeCTH  H  y6e>KAeHHio. 

riojiyHHB  3th  CBe^eHHa,  npe/iCTaBHTejib  BoeHHO-PeBOAK>AHOHHoro36  Komh- 
TeTa  BpeMeHHo  yAaAHAca,  npHHeM  Bee  coTpyAHHKH  Khh>khoh  FlajiaTbi  oica3a- 
JIHCb  apeCTOBaHHbIMH. 

no  B03BpameHHH  npeACTaBHTeAb  BoeHHO-PeBOJitouHOHHoro  KoMHTeTa 
3aHBHji,  hto  KHH>KHa»  nanaTa  AOJDKHa  npnocTaHOBHTb  cbok>  pa6oTy  ao 
co3biBa  CoBeTa  nanaTbi. 

CoTpyAHHKH  KHH)KHOH  naAaTbl,  03HaK0MHBUIHCb  C  XOAOM  Co6bITHH  20 
Hoa6pa  1917  r.  peuiHTejibHO  npoTecTyioT  npoTHB  HacHAHa  HaA  hhmh, 
Bbipa3HBuierocH  b  3aHHTHH  BxoAa  b  naAaTy  MaTpocaMH  h  3aAep>KaHHH  Bcex, 

HaXOAHBUIHXCH  B  nOMeiAeHHH  naJiaTbl  AHA,  -  H  3aaBAaH3T,  HTO  TaKOe 

BMemaTeAbCTBO  (})H3HHecKOH  CHjibi  aBAaeTca  rpy6biM  HapyuieHHeM  npas 

aBTOHOMHOTO  yHpe>KAeHHH,  -  3aaBAeHHe  >Ke  npeACTaBHTeAH  BoeHHO- 

PeBOJIK>UHOHHOTO  KoMHTeTa  O  npeKpaLHeHHH  3aHHTHH  naJiaTbl  HBAHeTCH  B 
CHAy  ee  abtohomhocth  AJia  coTpyAHHKOB  coBepmeHHO  Heo6a3aTejibHbiM,  h 
ohh  npoAOA>KaK)T  cbok)  pa6oTy.37 

PhAoaceHHe  co6biTHH  CHHTaK)  npaBHAbHbiM,  hto  >Ke  KacaeTCH  apecTa  Bcex 
CAy>KaiJUHX,  TO  TaKOe  np0H30LHA0  B  CBH3H  C  TeM,  HTO  a  CBOeBpeMeHHO  He 
otasa  pacnopH>KeHHe  o  BbinycKe  aha  H3  noMemeHHa  Khh>khoh  naAaTbi, 
pacnopjDKeHHH  06  apecTe  koto  6bi  to  hh  6bmo  H3  OTACAa  a  He  acaaa  hh 
xaKHx,  t'ak  KaK  3to  He  Bbi3biBaAOCb  HeoGxoAHMOCTbio.  n.  3aAyAKHH.38 

[noAnHcn:]  C.  BeHrepoB,  A.  Oomhh,  C.  Eohah,  M.  KAeMaH,  T.  Hhkoab- 
cicaa,  E.  TeHHA,  C.  BaAyxaTbiH,  C.  Ko3AOBa,  Ca30HOBa,  H.  Mapo3,  Ba.  Byui, 
HeA3BeAKHH,  A.  noHOMapeB,  E.  reHApnx,  A.  IIIhaob,  P.  Ka3apHOBCKaa,  H. 
nHBOBapcKan,  A.  AAeKcaHApoB,  n.  HoBHAKaa,  LJbctkob,  H.  ^Ikobacb, 
TeHAyKeBHH,  A.  PaKOBHH,  T.  XOAOAHAHHa,  C.  Ka3aHCKHH,  A.  OAHHeA- 
lllHAOBa,  JI.  ElAbHHCKHH,  A.  nOAHKOB,  A.  BeceAOBCKHH,  E.  IIlHAOBa,  O. 

36  B  nepBOHaHajibHOM  BapnaHTe  HarmcaHO  co  cTpcmibix  6yKB,  HcnpaBJieHO  MepHHjiaMH,  no- 
BH^HMOMy,  pyKOH  IT.  A.  3ajiyuKoro. 

37  3r'd  nacrb  noxyivieHTa  —  MaiuHHonHCHaa  c  He3HaHHTejibHbiMH  pyKonHCHbiMH  nonpaBKaMH. 

38  Bch  3Ta  nacTb  TeKCTa  nanncaHa  pyKOH  II.  A.  3anyuKoro.  CoxpaHeHa  op(j)oi  pacj)HH 
no/yiHHHHKa. 
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BojiAbipeB,  [1  no/uiHCb  Hp36.],  B.  EepMaHAT,  BbiKOB.’39 

Ha  co6paHHH  CAy^Kamnx  naAaTbi  20  HoaGpa  6bmo  npHHaTO  CAeAyromee 

nocTaHOBAeHHe. 

J^OKyMenm  mecmou. 

‘CAyacamwe  Khhtkhoh  naAaTbi  cHHTaioT  ce6a  coTpyAHHKaMH  hhcto  Hayn- 
Horo  ynpeacAeHHa,  HMeiomero  AeAbio  o6cAya<HBaTb  HyacAbi  HayHHoro  3HaHHa, 
npOAOAacaK)T  cbok)  pa6oTy: 

.flBAaacb  paGoTHHKaMH  aBTOHOMHO-o6mecTBeHHoro  ynpe>KAeHHa,  ohh  He 
MoryT  npH3Haxb  BMeuiaTeAbCTBa  b  hx  pa6oTy  h  >KH3Hb  ynpeacAeHHa  nocTo- 
pOHHHX  aha;  — 

^BAaacb  paOoTHHKaMH  HayHHoro  ynpeacACHHa  ohh  CToaT  b  CBoen  paGoTe 
BHe  napTHHHbix  B3TAaAOB  h  y6e>KAeHHH. 

Hx  AHHHbie  B3rAaABi  h  y6e>KAeHHa  He  AOA>KHbi  noAAe>KaTb  KaKOMy-AH6o 
KOHTpOAK)  npH  CBo6oAe  nOAHTHHeCKHX  B033peHHH;  B  CHAy  3TOTO  COTpyAHHKH 
Khhtkhoh  naAaTbi  3aaBAaioT,  hto  KaKaa-AnGo  noAnncKa,  xacaiomaaca  npn- 
3HaHHa  BAaCTH  COBeTa  HapOAHbIX  KOMHCCapOB  npOTHBHa  HX  COBeCTH  H 
y6e>KAeHHK>,  TeM  6oAee,  hto  OHa  He  MoaceT  6biTb  nocTaBAeHa  Ha  CBa3b  c 
xapaKTepoM  pa6oTbi  b  HayHHOM,  BnoAHe  bbtohomhom  ynpOKAeHHH.’ 40 

Co6biTHa  14 — 20  HoaGpa  1917  r.  nonaAH  b  nenaTb.  B  ‘M3BecTHax  oGmecTBa 
CAya<aLAHx  b  nenaTHbix  3aBeAeHHax’  ohh  Ha3BaHbi  ‘bohhiolahm  HapymeHHeM 
npaB  aBTOHOMHoro  ynpeacAeHHa’.41 

JJoKyMewn  cedbMOU. 

‘CoBeT  HapoAHbix  Konun 


KoMHceapoB 
neTporpaA 
20  HoaGpa  1917. 


Ot  HapOAHoro  KoMHccapa 
no  BHyTpeHHHM  acahm 


Bee  HHHOBHHKH  H  CAyacaiAHe  Bcex  OTAeAOB  6bIBUierO  MHHHCTepCTBa 
BHyTpeHHHx  /JeA,  6pocHBuiHe  pa6oTy,  CHHTaioTca  yBOAeHHbiMH  c  toto 
aha,  KorAa  ohh  GpocHAH  pa6oTy.  CAyacamne,  ocTaBiuneca  Ha  cbohx 
MecTax,  coxpaHHFOT  npeaonoio  AOAacHOCTb  3a  coGoio.  HoBbin  npneM 
CAyacaiAHX  6yAeT  npoH3BOAHTbca  23  HoaGpa  c.r.  c  12  h.  ahh  b  ,H,enapTa- 
MeHTe  oGiahx  aga. 

39  I4TAAH  CFI6,  4).  306,  on.  1,  2,  ji.  123 — 124  06.  no/uiHHHHK.  Konnn  h  BapnaHTbi 

AOKyMeHTa  TaioKe  xpaHBTca  b  UTAAM  Cn6  (£.  5,  ‘O  Tpe6oBaHH«x,  npe/bbHBJieHHbix  k  Khh>khoh 
FlajiaTe  npe^cTaBHTejieM  BoeHHo-PeBOjnonnoHHoro  KoMHTera  h  npoTecTe,  3asBjieHHOM  coTpya- 
HHKaMH  rianaTbi  b  cbjbh  c  othmh  Tpe6oBaHHBMn’,  16  ji.). 

40  UTAAM,  Cn6,  4>.  306,  on.  1,  j\.  5,  n.  9.  TeKCT  MauinHonncHbiH.  noaJiHHHHK. 

41  Pa3roH  Khh>khoh  najiaTbi.  —  PteBecTHB  o6mecTBa  cnyjKamnx  b  nenaTHbix  3aBe,neHHflx,  1917, 
Ns  61/62,  c.  743. 
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HanajibHUKaM  Bcex  otacjiob  h  Ka3HaneaM  npeAnHCbmaeTCfl  ABHTbCfl  k 
TOMy  BpeMeHH  jinn  CAaHH  cbohx  Aeji. 

Ca6oTHpyFomHe  hhhobhhkh,  3aHHMaiomHe  Ka3eHHbie  KBaprapbi,  aoji- 
)KHbI  OHHCTHTb  MX  K  27  HOfl6pfl  C.r. 

rienaTb  HapoAHbiH  KoMHecap  no  BHyTpeHHHM  AejiaM  V. 

neTpOBCKHH.’42 


JJOK\'M€Hm  BOCbMOU. 


‘KonHJi 


y Ka.3aHUH 

Bcex  cjiy>KamHx  He  AaBLUHx  noAnncbR)  CBoero  corjiacna  b  npH3HaHHH 
BjiacTH  HapOAHbix  KoMHecapOB,  b  cpeAy  22  H05i6p5i  1917  r.  He  AonycicaTb  k 
3aHHTMHM,  ecjiH  Ha  3to  He  nocjieAyeT  cooTBeTCTByiomero  oco6oro  pacnopa- 
>KeHH5i  ot  HapoAHoro  KoMnccapa  no  BHyTpeHHHM  /],ejiaM. 

^,aBLUMX  BbiuieyKa3aHHyio  noAnncb  k  3aHHTH5iM  AonycTHTb. 

HjieH  BoeHHO-PeBOjHOAHOHHoro  Kom.  npn  LJ.H.K. 
CoBeTOB  n.  3ajiyAKHH 

C  noAJTHHHbiM  BepHo:  noM.  cexpeTapa  Khh>khoh  nanaTbi  A.  IIIhjiob 
“YKasaHHsi”  6buiH  AaHbi  uiBenaapy  20  Hon6pa  n.  SanyAKHM.’43 


I JoKyMewn  deenmbiu. 


‘KonHH 


IJodnucKa 

Mbi  HH>KenoAnHcaBmHecH  cjiy^Kamne  6biBuiero  Mhh.  Bh.  J\qj t  npH3HaeM 
BjiacTb  CoBeTa  HapoAHbix  KoMHecapOB  m  noAHHHaeMca  BceM  pacnopjDKeHH- 
hm  KoMnccapa  no  BHyTpeHHHM  /JejiaM,  KacaiomHxcH  BeAOMCTBa,  b  kotopom 
Mbi  coctohm  Ha  cjiy>K6e. 

C  noA-aHHHbiM  BepHo:  noM.  cexpeTapa  Khh^choh  riajiaTbi  —  A.  IIIhjtob 
“noAnHCKa”  6buia  n.  3ajiyuKHM  nepeAaHa  uiBeHuapy  20. XI.  h  nocjieAHHM 
22  Hoa6pa  npeAHABjisuiacb  BceM  npHuieAuiHM  coTpyAHHKaM  Khh>khoh 
najiaTbi.’44 


JJoKyMenm  decHmbiu. 

‘22  HoaOpa  1917  r.  coTpyAHHKaM  Khh>khoh  riajiaTbi,  hbhbihhmch  Ha 
3aHHTHH,  6biJia  npeAi>^BjieHa  uiBenuapOM  6yMara,  noAnHcaHHaa  HJieHOM 
BoeHHO-PeBOJHOUHOHHOTO  KOMHTeTa  3aJiyHKHM,  B  KOTOpOH  6bIJIO  yKa3aHO, 
hto  cjry>Kau3He  b  IlajiaTe  MoryT  npHCTynHTb  k  pa6oTe  jiHmb  TorAa,  KorAa 


42  UrAAH  cn6,  4).  306,  on.  1,  n.  2,  ji.  125. 

43  UrAAH  cn6,  4).  306,  on.  1,  jt  2,  ji.  126.  AoKyMeHT  npe/icTaBJieH  b  Konnn,  Becb  tckct 
HanncaH  pyKon  A.  A.  UlnuoBa. 

44  UrAJIM  cn6,  4).  306,  on.  1,  jx.  2,  ji.  127.  AoKyMeHT  npejjcTaBjieH  b  Konnn,  Becb  tckct 
HanncaH  pyKon  A.  A.  UJnjioBa. 
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jxanyj  noAnncKy  b  npH3HaHHH  BJiacTH  HapoAHbix  KoMHecapOB.  CoTpyAHHKH 
riajiaTbi,  ocHOBbiBaacb  Ha  nocTaHOBjieHHH,  npHHATOM  Ha  o6meM  co6paHHH  20 
Hoa6pH  1917  r.,  He  AaBaa  yKa3aHHOH  Bbime  noAnHCKH,  npHCTynHjiH  k 

3aHHTHflM. 

CexpeTapb  Khh>khoh  riajiaTbi  A.  Oomhh 

noM.  CeKpeTapn  Khh>khoh  riajiaTbi  A.  IHhjiob 

A.  FlojiaKOB,  AjieKcaHApoB,  JI. 

MjIbHHCKHH,  Bji.  Byui.’45 


floKyMenm  odunnadijambiu. 

‘BbicjiymaB  coo6meHHe  flnpeKTopa  Khh>khoh  riajiaTbi  m  npoTOKOJi  co6bi- 
THH,  HMeBUIHX  MeCTO  20  H05l6p5I  1917  T.  B  03HaHeHH0H  IlaJiaTe,  B  CB5I3H  c 
npeA^aBjieHHeM  coTpyAHHKaM  riajiaTbi  TpeGoBaHHH  o  BbiAane  nojuiHCKH  b 
npH3HaHHH  BJiacTH  HapOAHbix  KOMHecapoB,  CoBeT  Khh>khoh  riajiaTbi,  b 
CBoeM  3aceAaHHH  22  Hoa6p5i  c.r.  nocTaHOBHji: 

1)  IlpH3HaTb  AeHCTBHB  JIHHHOTO  COCTaBa  KHH2KHOH  IlaJiaTbl  npaBHJIbHbIMH; 

2)  npH3HaTb  npe^THBJieHHe  coTpyAHHKaM  Khh>khoh  riajiaTbi  03HaneHHbix 
TpeOoBaHHH  He3aKOHHbIM  H 

3)  Bbipa3HTb  rjiyGoKoe  B03MymeHHe  npOTHB  bo3mo>khocth  Kaxoro  6bi  to 
hh  6bijio  HacHjibCTBeHHoro  nepepbiBa  paGoTbi  Khh>khoh  IlajiaTbi, 
HcnojiH^ioiiieH  KyjibTypHyio  paGoTy  orpOMHOH  bb^khocth  h  ABjunomencfl 
aBTOHOMHbiM  h  hhcto  HayHHbiM  ynpe>K,zieHHeM. 

npe/iCTaBHTejiH  Pocchhckoh  Axa^eMKH  Hayx  Cepren  OjibjieH6ypr,  A. 
UlaxMaTOB.  ripe^CTaBHTejib  Pocchhckoh  IlyGjiHHHOH  EhOjihotckh  A.  Epay- 
AO.  ripeACTaBHTejib  PyccKoro  BH6jiHOJiorHHecKoro  OGmecTBa  A.  MajienH. 
npeACTaBHTejib  JlHTepaTypHO-6H6jiHorpa(J)HHecKoro  HHCTHTyTa  A.  JlameH- 
ko.  ripeACTaBHTejib  06me3eMCKoro  Coio3a  B.  napHOJiycKHH.  llpe^CTaBHTejib 
BcepoccHHCKoro  Coio3a  TopojioB  E.  npocKypaKOBa. 

22  hoh6ph  1917  r.’ 46 

JJoKyMenm  deenadifambiu. 

‘23  H05l6pfl  1917  T.  COTpyAHHKH  KHH)KHOH  IlaJiaTbl,  JIBHBLUHCb  b  o6biHHoe 
BpeMH  Ha  pa6oTy,  3acTajiH  ABepH  b  noMemeHHH  Khh>khoh  IlajiaTbi  3anepTbi- 
mh.  no  HaBejieHHbiM  cnpaBKaM  oKa3ajiocb,  hto  npejjCTaBHTejib  Bochho- 
PeBOJiioHHOHHoro  KoMHTeTa  b  najiaTe  23  H05i6pH  He  6yjieT. 

B  BHAy  3TOTO  COTpyAHHKH  KHH>KHOH  HaJiaTbl  6bIJIH  JIHUieHbl  B03M0>KH0CTH 
npHCTynHTb  K  3aH5ITHflM,  Bbipa3HTb  CBOH  npOTeCT  npOTHB  HaCHAbCTBeHHOTO 

45  UTAJIH  CI16,  cf).  306,  on.  1,  a.  2,  ji.  128.  Tckct  pyKonncHbin,  cocTaBjieH  pyKon  A.  T. 
(t>OMHHa.  riOAJIHHHHK.  Bee  nOOTHCH  nOAJIHHHbie. 

46  U,rAJIH  CFI6,  (J).  306,  on.  1,  a.  2,  ji.  129.  Tckct  MainnHonncHbin,  nozuiHHHHK.  B  KOHne 
TCKCTa  no/mncn  b  MauinHonncH,  Ha  OT/iejibHOM  jincTe  (ji.  130)  noajiHHHbie  nojinncn  c  yKa3aHneM 
npejicTaBHTejibCTBa. 
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nepepbiBa  3aHHTHH  h  CAaTb  HMymecTBO  Khh)khoh  FlajiaTbi  noA  co- 
OTBeTCTBytomyio  pacnucKy. 

CexpeTapb  Khh^choh  nanaTbi  A.  <J>omhh.  FIomoiuhhk  ceKpeTapn  Khh>khoh 
najiaTbi  A.  IIIhaob,  C.  BajryxaTbiH,  HnKOAbCKafl,  [1  noAnncb  Hp36.],  K. 
To^MaH,  Ca30H0Ba,  C.  Eohah,  P.  Ka3apHOBCKafl,  H.  Mapo3,  A.  BecenoBCKaa, 
E.  FeHApHx,  H.  riHBOBapcKan,  M.  KjieMaH,  A.  OAHHeij-IIlHAOBa,  A.  IIoab- 
KOB,  JI.  MjTbHHCKHH.’ 47 

l JoKyMenm  mpunadifambiu. 

‘23  HoaGpfl  1917  r.  b  Aea  naca  ahh,  nocAe  yxoAa  GoAbiHHHCTBa  coTpyAHH- 
kob,  KorAa  b  noMemeHHH  Khh>khoh  riaAaTbi  ocTaBaAHCb  TOAbKO  iiomolah. 
cexpeTapa  IlaAaTbi  A.  IIIhaob48  h  KapTonHcaTeAbHHua  A.  M.  OAHHen- 
LLlHAOBa,49  b  conpOBO>KAeHHH  OTpHAa  KpacHorBapAenueB  iiojibhacb  noM. 
KOMHecapa  no  BHyTp.  agabm  /],>Kep)KHHCKHH  [Tax!]  n  noTpe6oBaA  yAaAeHHH 
H3  KHH>KHOH  riaAaTbi  COTpyAHHKOB  Ha  TOM  OCHOBaHHH,  HTO  pa60Ta  MO>xeT 
npOH3BOAHTbCH  TOAbKO  C  pa3peiHeHHH  KoMHCCapa  no  BHyTpeHHHM  A6AAM  h 
nocAe  npn3HaHH5i  bahcth  CoBeTa  HapOAHbix  KoMnccapOB.  Ha  TpeGoBaHHH 
noM.  ceKpeTapa  A.  A.  IlInAOBa  —  BbiAaTb  yAOCTOBepeHne,  hto  paGoTa 
naAaTbi  npepBaHa  HacnAbCTBeHHO,  noM.  KOMnccapa  0TKa3aACH  sto  CAeAaTb, 
yKa3aB,  hto  no  HMeioin,HMCfl  y  Hero  CBeAeHHHM  coTpyAHHKH  naAaTbi  TOAbKO 
coGnpaAHCb,  ho  He  pa6oTanH,  h  bmaha  yAOCTOBepeHHe,  hto  6e3  pa3peuieHH5i 
KoMHecapa  paGoTa  npoH3BOAHTbCH  He  Mo^ceT.  B  BHAy  toto,  hto  TpeGoBaHne 
yAaAHTbCH  GbIAO  nOATBep>KAeHO  BOOpy>KeHHOIO  CHAOK),  COTpyAHHKH  Khh- 
>khoh  naAaTbi,  ycTynan  HacHAHio,  aoa> khh  GbiAH  npepBaTb  cboio  paGoTy  h 
yAAAHTbCH  H3  noMeuieHHH  naAaTbi. 

noM.  ceKpeTapH  A.  IIIhaob.  A.  Oahhcu,- IlInAOBa. ’ 50 

/ JoKyMenm  nembipnadifambiu. 

‘Chm  yAOCTOBepHio,  hto  Ge3  corAacnn  HapoAHoro  KoMHecapa  no  BHy¬ 
TpeHHHM  flenaM  hhkto  He  MO>KeT  paGoTaTb  b  Khh>khoh  nanaTe  (MopCKaa, 
61),  HaxoAHineHCH  b  bcaomctbc  HapoAHoro  KoMHecapa. 

Mach  Konnernn  npn  Hap.  KoMnccape  no  BHyTpeHHHM  /JenaM  <t>. 

/3,3ep>KHHCKHH. 

23.XI.1917  r.’51 

47  LirAAH  cn6,  4).  306,  on.  1,  a.  2,  ji.  131 — 131  06.  TeKCT  pyKonncHbiH,  cocTaBjieH  pyicon  A. 
A.  UlnjiOBa,  no/uiHHHHK.  no^nncH  nojuiHHHbie. 

48  LUhjiob  AjieKcen  AjieicceeBHH  (1881 — 1942)  —  hctophk,  apxeorpa(f),  6n6jmorpa(j);  c  1904  r. 
corpy/iHHK  C.  A.  BeHrepoBa  b  ero  pa6oTe  Ha/i  6norpa(f)HHecKHMH  cjioBapaMH. 

49  OaHHen-lllHJiOBa  AHHa  MnxanjiOBHa  (?  —  1928)  —  xeHa  A.  A.  UlnjiOBa,  coTpyjiHHiia  C.  A. 
BeHrepoBa  c  Hanajia  900-x  rr. 

50  UrAAM  Cn6,  (J).  306,  on.  1,  a.  2,  ji.  132.  TeKCT  pyKonncHbin.  Hojijihhhhk  pyKon  A.  A. 
UJnjiOBa. 

51  LirAAH  cno,  4).  306,  on.  1,  a.  2,  JI.  133.  TeKCT  pyKonncHbin,  nojuiHHHHK. 
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M3  ‘npOTOKona  7-ro  3ace^aHHa  CoBeTa  Khh>khoh  liana™  3  Ae Ka6pa  1917 
r.’:  C.  A.  BeHrepOB  cooGmnn,  hto,  npnAfl  b  KHnmiyio  nanaTy  23  H05i6pfl, 

nocjie  Toro,  KaK  Bee  coTpyAHHKH  6biJiH  npHHy^eHbi  noKHHyTb  ee,  oh  6biji 
apecTOBaH  HaxoAHBniHMHCH  b  IlajiaTe  KpacHOTBapAenijaMH,  3aBBHBuiHMH  o 
TOM,  HTO  OH  AOJDKeH  6bITb  npenpOBO)KAeH  B  COBeT  HapOAHbIX  KoMHCCapOB. 
TojibKO  nocjie  HacTOHHHBoro  TpeGoBaHna  ot  KpacHOTBapAenAeB  opAepa  Ha 
apecT  h  neperoBopoB  hx  no  Tenec[)OHy  c  oahhm  H3  HapoAHbix  KOMHecapoB,  C. 
A.  BeHrepOB  6bm  OTnymeH.’52 

JloKyMenm  n^muadifambiu. 

‘CoBeT  HapoziHbix  KoMHecapOB 

FleTporpaA 
28  HOfl6p5i  1917  r. 

No 

HapoAHbiH  KoMHccap  no  npocBemeHHio 

Y3HaB  o  pocnycxe  Khh>khoh  IlajiaTbi,  KOTOpaa,  b  KanecTBe  HaynHoro 
HHCTHTyTa,  jiHuib  no  HeAOpa3yMeHHK)  HncjiHjiacb  3a  Mhhhctcpctbom  BHy- 
TpeHHHx  Aen,  a  npocHjr  rpa>K,aaHHHa  HapoAHoro  KoMHccapa  no  BHyTpeHHHM 
/JejiaM  nepe^aTb  KHH>KHyK)  IlanaTy  b  bcaomctbo  HapoAHoro  IlpocBemeHHfl, 
hto  b  HacToamee  BpeMH  h  cocToajiocb. 

Mhc  npexpacHo  h3bcctho  to  HacTpoeHne,  KOTOpoe  uapHT  b  Khh>khoh 
IlajiaTe  n  Ta  KJiaccoBaa  Bpa>K^e6HOCTb,  c  kotopoh  ee  HjieHbi  othochtch  k 
PaGoneMy  h  KpecTbHHCKMoy  npaBHTejibCTBy. 

O^HaKo,  CTapaacb  coBepuieHHO  OTBjieHbca  ot  nojiHTHHecKoro  ee  HanpaBJie- 
hhh,  cHHTancb  JiHuib  c  ee  KyjibTypHOH  h  HayHHon  ueHHocTbio,  h  peuiaiocb 
OTKpbiTb  BHOBb  KHH>KHyio  FlajiaTy,  KaK  ynpe>KAeHHe  aBTOHOMHoe. 

O  Bcex  Bonpocax,  pemeHHe  KOTOpbix  Tax  hjih  HHane  3aTparHBaeT  IlpaBH- 
TejibCTBO,  nporny  Bac,  yBa>KaeMbin  rpa^aHHH,  CHOCHTbca  jihhho  co  mhoh. 

BH^eTb  MeHH  mo)kho  b  MHHHCTepcTBe  HapoAHoro  FIpocBemeHHH  e^ceAHeB- 
HO  OT  3-X  AO  4-X  HaCOB. 

HapoAHbiH  KoMHccap  no  npocBemeHHK)  A.  B.  JlyHanapcKHn.’ 53 


/JnpeKTOpy  Khhschoh  IlajiaTbi 
Tpa>KAaHHHy  BeHrepOBy 


52  LjrAAH  CFI6,  4).  306,  on.  1,  7,  n.  88. 

53  Li,rAAH  Cn6,  (j).  306,  on.  1,  2,  ji.  134.  Tckct  MarnnHonncHbin,  nozuiHHHHK.  IlojinHCH 

no.miHHHbie.  BnepBbie  ony6ji.:  rpun  Z/.  M.  AeHHHCKHH  zieKpeT  o  6n6jiHorpa(J)HH  KaK  ocHOBa 
coBeTCKoro  3aKOHojiaTejibCTBa  06  o6jnaTejibHOM  3K3eMnnape.  —  Tpyjibi  TocyjiapcTBeHHOH 
ny6jiHMHon  6n6jiHOTeKH,  1960,  t.  8  (11),  c.  35. 
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‘O  nepexoAe  khh>khoh  najraTbi  b  BeAeHne  HapoAHoro  KoMnccapnaTa  no 
npocBememno. 

HnenflmaflCfl  3a  mhhhctcpctbom  BHyTpeHHnx  Aen  KHH>KHaa  FlajiaTa  nocTa- 
HOBneHneM  Kojuiernn  npn  HapoAHOM  KoMnccape  no  BHyrpeHHHM  AenaM 
nepexoAHT  b  Bauie  BeAeHne. 

HapoAHbin  KOMnccap  no  bh.  AenaM  T.  neTpOBCKnn. 

CexpeTapb  CoBeTa  Hap.  Kom.  rop6yHOB.’54 


JJoKyMeum  laecmnadifambiu. 

‘CoBeT  HapoAHbix  KoMnccapoB  Ko  BceM  peBomounoHHbiM  babctbm 


neTporpaA 

28  Hoa6pa  1917  r. 

No  102 

HapoAHbin  KOMnccap  no  npocBemeHmo 

HapoAHbin  KoMnccap  no  npocBemeHmo,  hactojuahm  noATBep>KAaio, 
HTO  aBTOHOMHAB  KHH>KHafl  HaJiaTa  MO)KeT  npOH3BOAHTb  CBOH  paOoTbl 
coBepineHHO  SecnpenaTCTBeHHO. 

BMecTe  c  TeM,  noAHepKHBaio,  hto  h3  BeAOMCTBa  BHyTpeHHnx  a  najiaTa 
3Ta  nepeBeAeHa  b  bcaomctbo  npocBemeHna. 

HapoAHbin  KoMnccap  no  npocBemeHmo  A.  B.  JlyHanapCKHn 
Crapiunn  CexpeTapb  Rm.  JlemeHKO.’55 


H3  nncbMa  noMoiHHHKa  cexpeTapa  CoBeTa  najiara  A.  A.  UlnjiOBa  B.  B. 
Byrny:56 

‘30.IX.1917 

/Joporon  BjiaAHMnp  BjiaAHMnpoBHH! 

Bnepa  CeMeH  Ac()aH.57  nojiyHHJi  nncbMO  ot  JlyHanapcKoro,  b  kotopom 
nocjieAHnn  nnuieT,  hto  no  cornauieHHio  c  neTpOBCKHM,  oh  nepeBeji  Khh- 
5KHyio  naiiaTy  b  Mhh.  Hap.  npocB.,  t.k.  OHa  HaxoAHJiacb  b  M.  Bh.  /Jeji  no 


54  Co6paHHe  y3aKOHeHHH  h  pacnopjDKenHH  npaBHTejibCTBa,  1917,  N°  6,  30  hob6.,  ct.  104. 

55  LjrAJIM  Cn6,  (J).  306,  on.  1,  a.  2,  ji.  136.  TeKCT  MaiunHonncHbiH,  noAJiHHHHK.  nonnncn 
noAJiHHHbie. 

56  Eym  BjiaAHMnp  BjiaAHMnpoBHH  (1888 — 1934)  —  hctophk  jiHTepaTypbi,  npnBaT-,noneHT 
CaHKTneTep6yprcKoro  ynHBepcmeTa,  6n6jiHorpa(j)  Khh>khoh  nanaTbi  h  pezuiKTop  ‘Khhxhoh 
iieTonncn’  c  10  OKTaGpa  1917  r. 

57  CeMeH  A(f)aHacbeBHH  BeHrepoB. 
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He,n,opa3yMeHHK).  3aTeM,  oh,  cHHTaji,  hto  llajiaTa  HcnojiHaeT  KyjibT.  pa6oTy 
OTKpbiBaeT  ee  h  npeAOCTaBAaeT  en  aBTOHOMHbie  npaBa  h  npocHT  C.  A.  3aHTH 
k  HeMy  —  noroBopHTb  o  noApo6HOCTAx.  >1  nepeAaio  cmmcji  nncbMa,  ho  He 
tohho  ero  Bbipa^KeHHH.’58 

CHTyauHfl,  cjio>KHBinaHC5i  b  IlajiaTe,  CTana  uihpoko  h3bccthoh. 

JJoKyMenm  ce.MHadifambiu. 

‘npe3HAHyMy  Khh>khoh  FLajiaTbi 

no  nocTaHOBjieHHio  3KCTpeHHOH  ceccHH  rocy/japcTBeHHoro  KoMHTeTa  no 
Hapo^HOMy  o6pa30BaHHK>,59  npouiy  nepeAaTb  pa6oTHHKaM  najiaTbi  rjiy6o- 
Koe  B03MymeHHe  hjichob  KoMHTeTa,  Bbi3BaHHoe  cooGmeHHeM  o  HacnjibCTBeH- 
hom  nepepbme  HayHHOH  AeaTeAbHocra  Khh>khoh  najiaTbi. 

npeAce^aTejib  Eiopo  B.  napHOjiycKHH60 
1  AeKa6pa  1917  r.’ 61 

M3  ‘npoTOKOJia  7-ro  3aceAaHH5i  CoBeTa  Khh>khoh  najiaTbi...’: 

‘06cyAHB  nncbMO  HapOAnoro  KoMHecapa  no  npocBemeHHio  A.  B.  JlyHa- 
napCKoro  k  /JnpeKTOpy  Khh>khoh  naAaTbi  C.  A.  BeHrepoBy  ot  28  Hoa6p5i 
1917  r.  CoBeT  Khh>khoh  naAaTbi,  He  CHHTaa  B03M0>KHbiM  npH3HaTb 
BAacTb  CoBeTa  HapoAHbix  KoMHecapoB,  He  noAb3yiomeroc5i  Bceo6mHM 
npH3HaHHeM,  h  HaxoAfl  HeAonycTHMbiM  BMeuiaTejibCTBO  Machob  3toto  CoBe- 
Ta  b  >KH3Hb  naAaTbi,  HBAJHomeiicH  aBTOHOMHbiM  ynpe^KAeHHeM,  nociaHO- 
bhji:  HTHopnpoBaTb  yKa3aHHoe  Bbiuie  nncbMO  HapoAHoro  KoMHecapa  no 
npocBemeHHK)  A.  B.  JlyHanapcKoro  h  npoTecTOBaTb  npoTHB  cACJiaHHoro  hm  b 
3tom  nncbMe  yKa3aHH5i  Ha  npojiBAeHHe  KAaccoBbix  nyBCTB  coTpyAHHKaMH 
naAaTbi,  HcnoAH5Hoin,HMH  HayHHyio  h  KyAbTypHyio  pa6oTy,  KOTOpan  no 
cymecTBy  CBoeMy  ny>KAa  hoahthkh. 

BMecTe  c  TeM,  npHHHMaa  bo  BHHMaHHe,  ato  pa6oTa  Khh>khoh  naAaTbi 
6bma  npeKpameHa  HacHAbHO  3a  OTKa3  coTpyAHHKOB  ee  AaTb  noAnHcxy  b 

58  rriE  OP,  cj).  117.  ApxHB  B.  B.  Byiua,  ea.  xp.  239,  ji.  1 — 2. 

59  rocyziapcTBeHHbiH  KOMHTeT  no  HapoAHOMy  o6pa30BaHHK)  6bm  co3AaH  b  nepBbie  ahh  nocjie 
CBep>KeHH5i  caMOAep^aBna  aa»  pa3pa6oTKH  3aKOHonpoeKTOB,  HanpaBAeHHbix  Ha  ynyHiueHHe 
nocTaHOBKH  o6pa30BaHHH  b  Pocchh.  Oh  coctoha  H3  npeACTaBHTeAeii  HcnoAHHTeAbHbix  opraHOB 
ACMOKpaTHHecKHx  opraHH3anHH  h  r  ocyAapcTBeHHOH  A,yMt>i.  IlepBoe  BpeMa  pa6one- 
KpeCTbHHCKOe  npaBHTeAbCTBO  HaAeflAOCb  Ha  B03M0)KH0CTb  COTpyAHHHeCTBa  KoMHTeTa  C  C03AaH- 
hoh  29  OKTaSpa  (11  HoaGpa)  1917  r.  r ocyAapcTBeHHOH  komhcchch  no  npocBemeHHio  (Co6paHHe 
y3aKOHeHHH  h  pacnopaaceHHH  pa6oHe-KpecTbHHCKoro  npaBHTeAbCTBa,  1917,  JV®  2,  ct.  16).  OAHaKO 
Bee  nonbiTKH  npHBAenb  Komatct  k  coTpyAHHnecTBy  0Ka3aAHCb  TmeTHbiMH,  h  20  HoaGpa  (3 
AeKa6pa)  1917  r.  Komhtct  6biA  pacnymeH.  (06  3tom  noApo6Hee  cm.  KeupuM-MapKyc  M.  B. 
rocyAapcrBeHHoe  pyKOBOACTBo  KyAbTypoii.  CTpoHTeAbCTBo  HapKOMnpoca  (hoa6.  1917 — cepe- 
AHHa  1918  rr.),  MocKBa  1980,  c.  18 — 23.) 

60  MapHonycKHH  BnaAMMHp  HBaHOBHM  (1865 — 1941)  —  neAaror,  o6mecTBeHHbin  AeaTeAb, 
HAeH  CoBeTa  naAaTbi  ot  BcepoccnHCKoro  3eMCKoro  coio3a,  c  1921  r.  —  b  HapKOMnpoce. 

61  UTAAH  Cn6,  cf).  306,  on.  1,  a.  2,  a.  138.  Cm.  TaiOKe  H3BecTna  06mecTBa  CAyacauiHx  b 
nenaTHbix  3aBeAeHnax,  1917,  .No  61/62,  c.  743. 
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npH3HaHHn  BJiacTH  CoBeTa  HapoAHHx  KoMHecapOB,  hto  b  HacToamee  BpeMa 
ycTpaHeHbi  (j)H3HHecKHe  npenaTCTBHa  k  npoAOAaceHHK)  3toh  pa6oTbi,  Cobct 
Khhachoh  FfajiaTbi  Hameji  B03M0)KHbiM:  npeAJioacHTb  coTpyAHHKaM 
llajiaTbi  B03o6HOBHTb  3aH»THa,  ecjiH  Cobct  Hapo^Hbix  KoMHecapoB  oTKa- 
>KeTca  ot  Bcaxoro  BMeuiaTejibCTBa  b  aBTOHOMHyio  no  cymecTBy  HayaHyio  n 
KyjibTypHyK)  pa6oTy  riajiaTbi  n  ot  TpeGoBaHHa  ot  coTpyAHHKOB  ee  noAnncKH 
b  npH3HaHHH  BJiacTH  CoBeTa.  Cepren  OAbAeHGypr,  M.  flbaKOHOB,  A.  EpayAO, 
A.  MajienH,  B.  HapHonycKnn,  W.  Ky6acoB,  E.  renHA.’62 

KpH3nc  npn6AH)KaAca  k  KOHuy. 
ffoKyMenm  ceMHadijambiu. 

‘FIonyHHB  CBeACHna  o  tom,  hto  (j)H3HHecKne  npenaTCTBHa,  MeuiaBuine 
paGoTe  Khhachoh  ElanaTbi  b  HacToamee  BpeMa  ycTpaHeHbi,  coTpyAHHKn 
llajiaTbi,  Ha  oGmeM  co6paHnn  3-ro  AexaGpa  1917  roAa,  ocTaBaacb  Ha  tohkc 
3peHHa  npeaCHHX  pe30AK>AHH,  nOCTaHOBHAH  B0306H0BHTb  CBOK)  npepBaHHyiO 
BMemaTenbCTBOM  BoopyaceHHon  CHAbi  HayHHo-KynbTypHyio  AeaTenbHOCTb.  A. 
OOMHH,  JI.  PElbHHCKHH,  [1  nOAnHCb  Hp36.],  A.  AAeKCaHApOB,  J\.  EOAAblpeB, 
A.  BeceAOBCKaa,  C.  Ko3AOBa,  A.  IIIhaob,  n.  HoBHLpcaa,  A.  ToponoB,  A. 
PaKOBHH,  [1  noAnncb  Hp36.],  C.  Ka3aHCKHH,  [2  noAnHCH  Hp36.],  C.  Eanyxa- 
twh,  P.  Ka3apHOBCKaa,  T.  HHKOAbCKaa,  H.  ElHBOBapCKaa,  E.  IIlHAOBa,  [3 
noAnHCH  Hp36.],  E.  TeHApHX,  Aa.  Caohhmckhh,  [1  noAnncb  Hp36.],  Ba.  Eyui, 
El.  U,BeTKOB,  A.  OAHHeu-UlHAOBa,  C.  Eohah,  M.  KAeMaH,  H.  .Hkobacb,  E. 
Ca30HOBa.’ 63 


PenpeccHH,  bo  BcaKOM  cnynae  b  tot  nepHOA,  no  othouichhk)  k  c3a6acTOB- 
H3HKaMJ  He  6biAO.  ToAbKO  B.  B.  Eym  6biA  apecTOBaH  BHK,  kak  oh  caM  nncan 
BnOCAeACTBHH  B  CBOCH  ‘06lAeCTBeHHO-nOAHTHMeCKOH  GHOTpa^HH’  npH  npH- 

eMe  b  HAeHbi  BKIl(G)  b  1931  to  Ay: 

‘OKTaGpbcxaa  peBOAtouHa  3acTaAa  MeHa  Ha  paGoTe  b  Pocchhckoh  Khh- 
>khoh  IlaAaTe.  3to  ynpeacACHHe,  poacAeHHoe  (j)eBpanbCKOH  peBOAiouHeH,  b 
nepBbie  Mecaubi  OKTaGpbCKOH  peBOAiounn  npHMKHyAO  k  caGoTaacy,  oxBaTHB- 
rneMy  noASBAaiomee  Goabuihhctbo  Gypacya3HOM  HHTeAAnreHAHH.  51  GbiA 
yaacTHHKOM  3Toro  caGoTaaca  h,  ohcbhaho,  b  CBa3H  c  hhm  GbiA  apecTOBaH 
M.K...’64 

62  UrAAH  cn6,  (J).  306,  on.  1,  A-  7,  ji.  89—90.  Tckct  MamHHonHCHbin,  noAnncn  noAAHHHbie. 

63  UrAAM  Cn6,  (J).  306,  on.  1,  a.  2,  a.  139—139  06.  TeKCT  MainnHonncHbiH,  noAAHHHHK. 
rioAnncH  noAAHHHbie. 

64  rnE  OP,  4).  117.  ApxHB  B.  B.  Byma,  eA.  xp.  28,  a.  9. 
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O/jHaKO  C.  A.  BeHrepOB  b  oGhay  cbohx  cotpyahhkob  He  a aBaji. 

/JoKyMenm  nocAednuu. 

‘KHH>KHa5i  riajiaTa  1)  B  Hpe3BbiHanHyio  cacactb.  Ko- 

MHCCHK)  no  6opb6e  C  KOHTp- 
peBOJTK)H,HeH 

2)  B  PaiiOHHbiH  CoB^en  IleTporp. 
CTOpOHbl 

KHH)KHaH  IlajiaTa,  y3HaB  06  apecTe  npHBaT-AoneHTa  IleTporpaACKoro 
YHHBepcHTeTa  BjiaziHMHpa  Bjia^HMHpoBHHa  Byma,  copeAaKTopa  Khk^khoh 
JleTonHCH,  coTpy^HHKa  Khh>khoh  IlajiaTbi,  HMeeT  cooGimrrb,  hto  b  nocjieA- 
Hee  BpeMH  Bji.  Bji.  Byui  Bceuejro  6biji  3aH»T  HaynHOH  paGoTon  no  htchhio 
jieKunn  b  Aeyx  IleTporp.  y HHBepcnTeTax  (1-m  n  2-m)  h  paGoTon  b  Khh>khoh 
llajiaTe,  cocToamen  b  Be^eHnn  KoMnccapnaTa  no  npocBememiio;  paGoTa  b 
Khh>khoh  llajiaTe  no  peAaKTHpoBaHHio  o^HnnajibHoro  opraHa  cobctckoh 
BjiacTH  —  Khh)khoh  JTeTonncn  —  OTHHMajia  y  Hero  Bee  CBoGoAHoe  BpeMfl  n 
OH  He  HMeJI  B03M0)KH0CTH  3aHHMaTbCfl  KaKHMH-JinGo  nOAHTHHeCKHMH 
BonpocaMH. 

B  nocne^Hee  BpeMa  B.  B.  Byui,  Bceuejio  norjiomeHHbin  cbohmh  3aHHTHBMH, 
CTOJui  coBepuieHHO  BHe  nojiHTHKH  n  HHKor/xa  He  npnHaAJie)Kaji  hh  k  Kaxon 
KOHTppeBOjnounoHHOH  rpynne. 

flnpeKTop  Khh^khoh  IlajiaTbi  npo(|)eccop  C.  BeHrepOB,  cexpeTapb  A. 

<I>OMHH. 

npeACTaBHTenb  cotpyahhkob  Khh)khoh  riajiaTbi  JI.  MAbHHCKHH.’ 65 

Ponb  B.  B.  Byma  b  coGbiTnax,  npoHCxoAHBiHHx  b  llajiaTe  b  nepBbie  ahh 
nocjie  OKTaGpbCKon  peBOjnounn,  Tax  ao  kohha  n  He  acHa.  Bo  bcbkom  cjiynae, 
b  GojibuiHHCTBe  npnBeAeHHbix  HaMH  AOKyMeHTOB  ecTb  ero  noAimcb.  Hmchho 
eMy  A.  A.  IHhjiob,  cooGiahb  o  nncbMe  JlyHanapcKoro  b  IlaAaTy,  nncaA  30 
HOflGpa  1917  r.  CAeAymmee: 

‘B  BHAy  3THX  oGCTOHTeJIbCTB  3aBTpa  (b  nBTHHHy)  b  nac  ahb  y  C.  A.66 
coctohtcb  coBeinaHHe  GAH>KaHiuHx  coTpyAHHKOB  IlaAaTbi.  Bauie  npncyT- 
CTBHe,  nOMHMO  3TOTO,  OHCHb  HeoGxOAHMO  B  BHAy  oGcTOHTeAbCTB,  O  KOTOpbIX 
Bbi  3HaeTe.  llpHxoAHTe,  oneHb  hy>kho.67  Bam  A.  IIIhaob. 

P.S.  Ecjih  Bbi  peuiHTeAbHo  He  CMoaceTe  npHATH  k  nacy,  to  3aHAHTe  k  C.  A. 
no3>Ke,  ecAH  ero  He  3acTaHeTe  AOMa,  to  He  OTKa>KHTe  noGbmaTb  y  Aa.  TpHr.68 


65  UTAAM  CI16,  (j).  306,  on.  1,  jx.  224,  ji.  35.  TeKCT  MauiHHonHCHbiH,  Konna. 

66  CeMeHa  A(J)aHacbeBHHa  BeHrepoBa. 

67  Ilo-BHziHMOMy,  Mbi  TaK  HHKoraa  h  He  y3HaeM,  cocToajiocb  jih  3to  coBemaHHe,  h  HaM 
ocraeTca  TOJibKO  ^ora^biBaTbca,  o  neM  Ha  HeM  roBopHjiocb. 

68  AaeKcaH^pa  TpHropbeBnaa  <t>oMHHa. 
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Ho  Jiyntue,  ecjiH  6bi  Bbi  6bijiH  y  C.  A.’69 

CTOJib  HacTOHHHBoe  npHrjiaiueHHe  roBopuT  o  tom,  hto,  no-BHAHMOMy,  B. 
B.  Byui  nrpaji  He  nocjieAHioK)  pojib  b  3thx  co6biTHax.  no  cjiOBaM  B.  B.  Eyma 
H3  TOH  yKe  ‘06LHeCTBeHHO-nOJIHTHHeCKOH  6HOrpa4)HH’,  OH  6bIJI  £...  6bICTpO 
ocBo6o>KAeH  (15 — 20  ahch  b  AeicaGpe)  6e3  npe^BBjieHHB  MHe  KaKHx-jiH6o 

o6BHHeHHH’.70 

HTax,  KHH)KHaa  najiaTa  CMoma  npHCTynHTb  k  cboch  AeaTejibHOCTH  b 
hobhx  ycjioBH^x.  y>Ke  18  (31)  Aeica6pfl  1917  r.  noaBHjiocb  oOpameHHe  k 
THnorpa(J)HHM  3a  noAnHCbto  C.  A.  BeHrepoBa.  B  HeM  roBOpHjiocb:  ‘HeH3Me- 
Phmo  BejiHKO  3HaaeHHe  coxpaHeHHH  nenaTHbix  npoH3Be^eHHH,  sbjihioluhxch 
AparoueHHbiM,  a  HHorAa  h  eAHHCTBeHHbiM  hctohhhkom  aj™  03HaKOMjieHH5i  c 
COBpeMeHHbIMH  nOJTHTHHeCKHMH,  06uj,eCTBeHHbIMH  H  JIHTepaTypHbIMH  TeneHH- 
HMH  H  HaCTpoeHHHMH.  3tO  —  AeHHeHLHHH  MaTepHaJl,  Ha  OCHOBaHHH  KOTOpO- 
ro  HCTOpHKH  6yxtyT  H3ynaTb  Hauie  HCKjnoHHTejibHoe  b  >kh3hh  Pocchh 
BpeMfl.’ 71 

Hanajica  HenerKHH  nepHOA  nepexoAa  ot  aporo  HenpHHTHH  Cobctckoh 
BjiacTH  k  Bbmy>KAeHHOMy  coTpyAHHaecTBy  c  ee  npeACTaBHTejiflMH.  Kaic 
cnpaBeA-nuBO  6bijio  OTMeneHO  BnocneACTBHH  LJ.  W.  TpHH,  nyTb,  npOAe- 
jiaHHbiH  coTpyAHHKaMH  neTporpaACKOH  khh>khoh  na^aTbi,  6biJi  TnnHHHbiM 
AJI5I  MHOTHX  H  MHOTHX  pyCCKHX  HHTeJIJTHreHTOB’.72 


69  rne  OP,  1 17.  ApxHB  B.  B.  Eyiua,  ea.  xp.  239,  ji.  2. 

70  rnB  OP,  4).  1 17,  ea.  xp.  28,  a.  9. 

71  UrAJTH  cn6,  4).  306,  on.  1,  a.  2,  a.  140.  Cm.  TciioKe:  HPJIH  PO,  4).  568.  ApxnB  A.  T. 
(boMHHa,  on.  1,  ea.  xp.  168,  a.  120. 

72  fpun  (npHMeaaHHe  53),  c.  30. 


Russian  Publishing  and  Libraries  in  Port  Arthur: 

Some  Preliminary  Notes 

Sergei  Paichadze 


Research  into  the  history  of  Russian  publishing  and  book  distribution  abroad 
has  in  the  past  been  largely  Euro-centric  and  few  specialists  have  investigated 
the  history  of  Russian  books  in  the  Far  East.  In  my  opinion,  study  of  areas 
outside  Europe,  notably  the  Far  East  (China,  Mongolia,  Japan  and  Korea)  is 
necessary  if  we  wish  to  have  a  full  and  objective  picture  of  pre-revolutionary 
Russian  culture.  In  all  these  Far  Eastern  countries  the  spread  of  Russian 
culture  followed  on  the  heels  of  Russian  military  and  economic  expansion,  and 
arose  from  a  number  of  factors:  the  penetration  of  Russian  trading-industrial 
capital;  contacts  between  scholars,  writers  and  political  figures;  the  recruit¬ 
ment  by  governments  of  Russian  experts  in  various  fields;  and  missionary 
activity. 

It  was  in  China  that  Far  Eastern  Russian  publishing  (outside  Russia)  began 
and  it  was  in  China  that  it  developed  on  the  widest  scale.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  Russia  occupied  a  strong  economic  position  in  China.  The  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank,1  established  in  1895,  was  granted  extraordinary  powers  by  the 
Chinese  government  to  carry  out  both  financial  and  trading  activities,  and  in 
1896  it  received  the  concession  to  build  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  development  of  Manchuria  and  of  the  whole  of 
north-eastern  China.  Russians  owned  businesses  in  a  number  of  Chinese 
provinces  and  they  engaged  in  active  sea  and  land  trade  with  China  via  Siberia 
and  Central  Asia.  As  in  other  countries  where  there  was  a  more  or  less  stable 
Russian  population  (in  this  case  consisting  of  servicemen  and  officers, 
businessmen  and  immigrants),  a  publishing  and  book  distribution  trade  soon 
developed — in  Harbin,  Shanghai,  Tientsin  (Tianjin),  Peking  (Beijing)  and 
other  places,  including  Port  Arthur. 

In  the  struggle  for  spheres  of  influence  in  China,  Russia  secured  in  1898  a 
lease  on  Port  Arthur  for  twenty-five  years  and  was  given  permission  to  build  a 
branch  line  connecting  it  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  Russian  civilian  and  military  population  in 
Port  Arthur  and  the  port  of  Dalny  (Dalian)  numbered  some  sixty  thousand. 

According  to  the  sources  at  my  disposal,  the  first  printing  house  which 
was  established  to  serve  this  population  was  that  of  the  Military  Headquarters 
of  the  Kwantung  (Guandong)  region,  which  published,  in  1899,  the 


1  Later  renamed  the  Russo- Asian  Bank,  it  had  55  million  roubles  worth  of  joint  stock,  a 
turnover  of  700  million  roubles  a  year,  and  over  a  hundred  branches  including  its  foreign  ones. 
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V sepoddanneishii  otchet  nachal  'nika  Kvantunskogo  poluostrova  general-maiora 
Subboticha  (Report  of  Major-General  Subbotich,  Military  Chief  of  the 
Kwantung  Region)  for  1898  and  1899,  and  which  was  still  issuing  books  and 
pamphlets  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

A  journal  issued  by  the  printing  house  of  Iohanson,  entitled  Pamiatnye 
knizhki  Kvantunskoi  oblasti  (Memorial  Books  of  the  Kwantung  Region),  gives 
a  picture  of  the  development  of  industry,  transport  and  culture,  which  grew 
up  side  by  side  with  the  building  of  the  naval  base.  The  journal  gives 
information  about  schools  (including  Russo-Chinese  schools),  medical 
establishments,  various  organisations  and  societies,  sports  clubs,  cultural  and 
educational  circles,  the  Red  Cross  Committee,  etc. 

However,  the  main  publisher  and  distributor  of  Russian  material  was  the 
‘Novyi  krai’  Publishing  House  of  P.  A.  Artem'ev,  who  edited  a  newspaper  of 
the  same  name,  which  was  founded  in  1899  and  first  published  in  1900 — the 
successor  to  a  paper  entitled  Izvestiia  po  telegrafu  (Telegraph  News).2  A  series 
of  pamphlets  entitled  ‘Biblioteka  gazety  “Novyi  krai”  ’  was  also  published. 
Available  evidence  suggests  that  there  were  eleven  titles  in  this  series.  A 
typical  title  is  Rossiia  v  Kitae:  ocher k  grazhdanskikh  reform  na  Kvantune 
(Russia  in  China:  An  Essay  on  Civil  Reforms  in  Kwantung)  by  A.  K. 
Krasnoivanovskii.  The  ‘Novyi  krai’  publishing  house  also  issued  textbooks 
for  studying  the  Chinese  language,  as  did  practically  all  the  Russian  presses  in 
China.  For  example,  the  press  of  the  Kwantung  Military  Headquarters  issued 
in  1901  Zhun’-i-tun-iun’ -e-khan’ -ian’-iui  /  Legkie  i  obshcheupotrebitel'nye 
russko-kitaiskie  slova  i  frazy  (Simple  and  Commonly  Used  Russian-Chinese 
Words  and  Phrases),  compiled  on  the  basis  of  an  English  textbook  by  P. 
Kandinskii,  a  former  teacher  in  the  Chinese  department  of  the  local  Pushkin 
Elementary  School. 

Publishing  continued  in  Port  Arthur  until  1904,  with  at  least  five  or  six 
Russian  titles  published  each  year.  The  following  titles  will  give  an  idea  of 
their  character:  Vremennye  pravila  0  gorodskom  upravlenu  v  Port-Arture 
(Temporary  Rules  for  the  Municipal  Government  of  Port  Arthur);  Instruk- 
tsiia  gg.  druzhnikam-okhotnikam  Port- Artur skogo  vol'nogo  pozharnogo  ob- 
shchestva  (Instructions  for  the  Volunteers  of  the  Port  Arthur  Voluntary  Fire 
Brigade);  Tyrtov’s  Otvetstvennost 1  voennykh  sledovatelei  (The  Responsibili¬ 
ties  of  Military  Investigators)  and  his  Poniatie  i  sushchnost '  voinskoi  distsipliny 
v  nauke  i  literature  (The  Concept  and  Essence  of  Military  Discipline  in 
Science  and  Literature);  and  U  sten  nedvizhnogo  Kitaia  (At  the  Walls  of 
Immobile  China)  by  the  Novyi  krai  correspondent  Dmitrii  Ianchevitskii.  In 
1908  the  ‘Novyi  krai’  press  alone  issued  seven  books  or  pamphlets. 

2  I.  G.  Striuchenko,  Pechat'  Dal'nego  Vostoka  nakanune  i  v  gody  pervoi  russkoi  revoliutsii 
(Vladivostok,  1982),  pp.  233,  34. 
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Apart  from  its  press,  Novyi  krai  also  had  a  book  warehouse  (which  in  a 
number  of  cases  featured  as  a  publisher)  and  a  bookshop.  In  its  early  years  the 
shop  stocked  mainly  instructional  books,  printed  forms  and  maps.  In  later 
years  the  range  of  its  stock  broadened.  Even  in  1904,  the  first  year  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  the  bookshop,  situated  on  Pushkin  Street,  could  supply 
its  customers  with  medical  literature  published  in  central  Russia,  and  books 
published  in  Russian  Far  Eastern  and  some  Chinese  cities.  Shvetsov’s 
collection  of  stories  Nakonets  was  available,  published  in  Port  Arthur,  and  P. 
V.  Shkurkin’s  book  of  essays  on  the  history  of  Central  Manchuria,  V  gorode 
Khulanchen  (In  the  Town  of  Hulanchen),  published  in  Nikolsk-Ussurisk. 
The  shop  also  sold  postcards.  An  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  Novyi  krai 
on  9  April  1904  listed  twelve  postcards  with  views  of  Port  Arthur  and  six  with 
views  of  Dalny. 

Regular  advertisements  for  the  bookshop  tell  us  that  it  was  open  from  eight 
to  seven  on  weekdays  and  until  two  on  Sundays  and  public  holidays.  The 
advertisements  also  give  the  prices  of  postcards,  books  and  newspaper 
subscriptions.  For  example,  a  set  of  ten  cheap  postcards  with  views  of  Port 
Arthur  cost  ten  copecks.  Book  and  journal  prices  ranged  from  fifteen  copecks 
to  eight  roubles.  An  annual  subscription  to  the  Tomsk  newspaper  Sibirskaia 
zhizn'  cost  nine  roubles  (in  Tomsk  itself  the  price  was  four,  and  in  other 
Russian  cities,  five).  Other  periodicals  also  had  a  surcharge.  Novyi  krai 
advertised  the  St  Petersburg  newspaper  Rossiia ,  the  Blagoveshchensk  Amur- 
skaia  gazeta  and  books  from  P.  I.  Makushin’s  bookshops  in  Tomsk  and 
Irkutsk,  which  were  described  as  having  ‘a  huge  and  varied  choice  of  books  in 
all  spheres  of  science  and  literature’.  An  inhabitant  of  Port  Arthur  could  also 
receive  book  and  music  catalogues  from  Siberia  upon  payment  of  three 
7-copeck  postage  stamps.  Novyi  krai  accepted  advertisements  from  St 
Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  as  well  as  from  Asiatic  Russia. 

The  formation  of  libraries  in  Port  Arthur  also  gives  evidence  of  its  close 
links  with  the  metropolis.  The  Nikolaevsk  Public  Library  in  Khabarovsk 
Province  sent  three  boxes  of  books  (632  volumes)  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library  for  the  Russian  population  of  Port  Arthur.3  Military  libraries 
were  set  up  in  army  units  in  Port  Arthur  and  other  places  by  local 
commanders  in  conjunction  with  the  War  Ministry  in  St  Petersburg.  In  his 
report  for  1902  the  military  commander  of  the  Kwantung  region  noted  that 
the  newly  founded  military  units  there  had  no  good  libraries  nor  the  funds  for 
establishing  them.  They  only  had  periodicals,  textbooks  for  preparing  for 
entry  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  works  on  military  service.  The 
sum  of  four  thousand  roubles  a  year  (based  on  the  figures  for  1903)  which  was 
assigned  to  them  for  acquiring  books  was  inadequate,  and  among  the  officers 


3  Otchet  Nikolaevskoi publichnoi  biblioteki  za  1898  god  (Khabarovsk,  1899),  p.  l4- 
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there  was  an  active  desire  to  read  and  educate  themselves.4  The  military 
leadership  took  some  steps  to  provide  the  troops,  and  not  only  the  officers, 
with  reading  matter.  However,  the  urgency  of  the  task  did  not  mean  that  they 
would  allow  any  type  of  books.  There  was  a  strict  procedure  for  checking 
catalogues  of  books  which  were  allowed  to  be  sent  to  soldiers.5 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  army  apart  from  the  political  processes  which 
were  occurring  in  society,  therefore  suitable  publications  were  issued  and 
distributed  among  the  troops  to  act  ‘as  a  corrective’  to  their  frame  of  mind. 
For  example,  the  War  Ministry  issued  a  collection  entitled  Russkomu  soldatu  v 
pamiati  o  A.  S.  Pushkina  (For  the  Russian  Soldier  in  Memory  of  Pushkin) 
which  was  sent  free  of  charge  to  every  regiment,  squadron,  battery  and 
detachment.  It  included  portraits  of  Nicholas  II,  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catherine,  as  well  as  Pushkin,  and  its  texts  were  first  of  all  selected  so  as  to  be 
‘able  to  be  understood  by  the  lower  ranks’  and  then  carefully  edited.6  Several 
hundred  copies  of  this  book  were  sent  to  the  Far  East.  The  Central  State 
Archive  of  the  USSR  Navy  (TsGA  VMF  SSSR)  has  information  about  such 
books  published  at  the  expense  of  the  government.7 

However,  the  War  Ministry  was  not  in  a  position  to  make  provision  for  all 
its  units  and  divisions  in  this  way.  Material  in  the  archive  shows  that  it  also 
sought  to  supply  the  troops  of  the  Kwantung  region  through  donations  from 
European  Russia.  One  document  records  consignments  of  books  sent  to  the 
Port  Arthur  military  library  from  the  libraries  of  the  Thirteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps  and  also  of  books  donated  by  the  Kiev  Military 
District,  where  works  of  both  Russian  and  foreign  authors  were  collected, 
including  those  of  Aksakov,  Belinskii,  Gogol',  Dostoevskii,  Goncharov, 
Zhukovskii,  Lermontov,  Mamin-Sibiriak,  Ostrovskii,  Shevchenko,  Jules 
Verne,  Flaubert  and  Fenimore  Cooper.  Books  on  the  natural  sciences  were 
also  collected  for  despatch  to  the  Far  East,  for  example  Alfred  Brehm’s  Life  of 
Animals ,  as  well  as  books  on  military  science,  including  M.  I.  Veniukov’s 
Opyty  voennogo  obozreniia  russkikh  granits  v  Azn  (Attempts  at  a  Military 
Survey  of  Russia’s  borders  with  Asia).  There  were  also  books  on  the  exact 
sciences.  The  number  of  titles  collected  was  over  six  hundred  and  the  number 
of  copies  donated  was  more  than  a  thousand.8  These  statistics  may  not  appear 
significant  by  today’s  standards,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  different 


4  TsGVIA  (Tsentral'nyi  gosudarstvennyi  voenno-istoricheskii  arkhiv  SSSR),  fond  400, 
opis'  7,  delo  1801,  ff.  3,  5,  10. 

5  TsGVIA,  fond  401,  opis'  5/929,  delo  175,  ff.  38-44?  5I_56?  95_95v- 

6  TsGVIA,  fond  400,  opis1  21,  delo  2693,  ff.  1, 2,  18,  20,  23,  40. 

7  TsGA  VMF  SSSR  (Tsentral'nyi  gosudarstvennyi  arkhiv  Voenno-Morskogo  flota  SSSR), 
fond  418,  opis'  1,  delo  4498,  ff".  23-214. 

8  TsGVIA,  fond  401,  opis'  5/929?  delo  381,  ff.  380-91. 
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Russian  Publishing  and  Libraries  in  Port  Arthur  95 

time  and  circumstances.  Besides,  it  was  not  the  quantity  that  was  important, 
but  the  very  fact  that  they  were  sent  and  the  moral  significance. 

The  war  had  an  adverse  effect  on  Russian  publishing  and  libraries,  and 
when  the  fortress  was  handed  over  in  1905  these  centres  of  the  Russian  book 
in  Kwantung  ceased  to  exist.  It  seems  that  owners  of  private  libraries  also 
suffered  losses.  A  document  in  the  Central  State  Archive  of  the  Navy  records 
that  the  former  port  commander  Admiral  Grigorovich  (later  the  Naval 
Minister)  ‘was  unable  to  recover  baskets  of  books  which,  when  the  fortress 
was  surrendered,  were  handed  over  to  the  Japanese’,  and  they  disappeared 
without  trace. 

In  an  appendix  of  a  paper  presented  by  Patricia  Polansky  in  1990,  there  is  a 
list  of  twenty-three  Port  Arthur  books  and  pamphlets  which  was  printed  in 
the  Harbin  edition  of  the  newspaper  Novyi  krai  (Fig.  1).  It  is  accompanied  by 
the  note:  ‘Because  the  warehouse  in  which  these  books  were  stored  was 
destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  very  few  copies  have  survived’.9 
Overall,  according  to  my  calculations,  no  fewer  than  forty  books  and  journals 
were  published  in  Port  Arthur  during  the  years  1899-1904.  Those  which 
survived  were  sent  to  Manchuria  and  sold  in  Harbin. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  research  into  the  history  of 
Russian  publishing  and  book  distribution  in  the  Far  East  is  far  from  complete. 
I  would  be  grateful  to  receive  information  about  Russian  books  which  were 
disseminated  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  return  I  am  happy  to  provide 
information  about  Russian  publications  in  China,  Mongolia,  Japan  and  Korea 
(up  to  1917)  and  in  the  Soviet  Far  East  from  1917  to  1990. 


Translated  from  Russian 


9  P.  Polansky,  ‘Publishing  Connections  between  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  North-Eastern 
Asia’  (unpublished  paper  presented  at  the  IV  World  Congress  for  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies,  Harrogate,  1990). 
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Ceska  kniha  v  promenach  staleti.  Mirjam  Bohatcova  a  kolektiv.  Praha, 
Panorama,  1990.  622  pp.  Illustrations.  Bibliographies.  Indexes.  Kcs.  140.00. 

Eliska  Ryznar  and  Murlin  Croucher,  Books  in  Czechoslovakia:  Past  and 
Present.  Publishing,  Bibliography,  Libraries  and  Archives  in  Eastern 
Europe,  vol.  2.  Wiesbaden,  Harrassowitz,  1989.  vi+107  pp.  Illustrations. 
Bibliography.  Index. 

Five  leading  specialists  on  Czech  manuscripts  and  antiquarian  and  rare  books 
have  joined  forces  to  produce  the  substantial,  scholarly  and  extremely 
readable  volume  of  essays  on  all  aspects  of  the  development  of  book  arts  in  the 

w 

Czech  lands,  entitled  Ceska  kniha  v  promenach  staleti  (The  Czech  Book 
throughout  the  Ages).  It  is  especially  welcome  because  monographs  on  this 
subject  are  few,  the  results  of  scholarly  research  appearing  mainly  in  articles 
scattered  in  a  wide  range  of  periodicals,  some  quite  obscure.  After  its 
manuscript  had  waited  six  years  for  publication,  it  won  the  1990  ‘Librarians’ 
Prize’  in  the  Czechoslovak  Book  of  the  Year  competition. 

Although  the  approach  is  chronological,  it  does  not  aim  to  be  a 
comprehensive  history;  rather,  it  gives  a  historical  outline,  supplemented  by 
an  analysis  of  certain  works  typical  of  each  period.  Its  authors  are:  Dr  Mirjam 
Bohatcova  (also  editor),  the  grande  dame  of  the  history  of  Czech  printing,  the 
historian  Ivan  Hlavacek,  the  art  historian  and  specialist  on  manuscript 
illumination  Josef  Krasa  (who,  sadly,  did  not  live  to  see  the  book  published), 
the  bookbinding  expert  Bohumil  Nuska,  and  the  researcher  into  incunabula 
and  graphic  arts  Pravoslav  Kneidl. 

The  book  opens  with  a  section  which  explores  the  role  of  the  religious 
codex  in  medieval  society  and  ends  with  Kneidl’s  survey  (over  150  pages)  of 
the  new  ‘Golden  Age’  of  Czech  book  production  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  only  serious  omission  is  the  lack  of  a  chapter  on  the 
history  of  paper.  It  is  no  surprise  that  the  parts  which  make  the  strongest 
impact  are  Miriam  Bohatcova’s  studies  on  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
printing,  in  which  she  presents  a  cross-section  of  her  lifelong  research, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  various  editions  of  the  Bible,  the  crowning 
glory  of  Czech  publishing.  (Although  the  word  ‘Bible’  is  missing  from  the 
chapter  title,  references  can  easily  be  found  via  the  indexes.)  Also,  in  the 
absence  of  any  separate  monograph  on  modern  Czech  book  art,  Kneidl’s 
essays  on  twentieth-century  Czech  book  design,  typography  and  illustration, 
with  its  useful  bibliography  arranged  in  order  of  artists’  names,  will  serve  as 
an  indispensable  standard  reference  work. 

Since  the  book  aims  to  attract  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  specialist, 
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there  are  no  footnotes,  but  each  section  is  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive 
bibliography  for  those  who  want  to  embark  on  further  study.  There  are  two 
sufficiently  detailed  and  thorough  indexes — one  of  people,  places  and  titles, 
and  another  of  bookmaking  terminology  and  concepts.  Over  300  colour  and 
black-and-white  illustrations  complement  the  text,  and  Oldrich  Hlavsa,  the 
doyen  of  Czech  typography  and  book  design,  has  produced  here  what  must  be 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  his  art.  Ceska  kniha  is  also  a  tribute  to  Czech 
typesetters  in  what  is  one  of  the  last  undertakings  of  its  kind  using  traditional 
techniques.  It  marks  the  end  of  an  era  before  the  onset  of  phototypesetting 
and  the  application  of  computer  technology. 

The  book  was  written  for  the  Czechoslovak  reader  and  there  are  no 
summaries  or  contents  listings  in  other  languages.  Given  its  small  print-run 
(4,500  copies),  it  will  not  stay  long  in  print,  and  present  constraints  in  the 
Czechoslovak  publishing  industry  make  it  unlikely  that  it  will  be  reissued.  This 
work  deserves  a  translation  into  English.  An  English  edition  would  help  to 
make  the  wider  world  aware  of  an  interesting  and  varied  sphere  of  bookmaking 
whose  contribution  to  European  book  arts  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated. 

Meanwhile,  Books  in  Czechoslovakia:  Past  and  Present ,  although  it  does  not 
to  the  same  extent  convey  the  beauty  and  variety  of  Czech  book  printing 
throughout  the  ages,  goes  some  way  to  bringing  knowledge  about  the 
Czechoslovak  book  to  a  wider  audience.  It  covers  a  larger  geographical  area 
than  Ceska  kniha ,  including  Slovakia  as  well  as  the  Czech  lands,  and  provides 
a  basic  historical  outline  of  book  production,  also  including  chapters  on 
libraries  and,  especially  welcome,  on  bibliography  and  archives.  The  book  is 
based  entirely  on  Czech  and  Slovak  sources.  Again,  it  has  no  footnotes,  but  a 
selective  bibliography  of  sources  and  further  reading  is  appended.  The 
bibliography  is  perhaps  a  little  thin  on  the  ground  and  has  missed  some 
important  sources  (for  example,  K.  Chyba’s  dictionary  of  Czech  printers  to 
i860  is  not  listed),  but  it  will  provide  a  good  starting  point.  On  the  whole,  the 
book  succeeds  in  what  it  sets  out  to  do — to  acquaint  librarians,  students  of 
librarianship  and  others  with  basic  facts,  trends  and  events  from  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  1980s. 

Devana  Pavlik  The  British  Library ,  London 


A.  V.  Voznesenskii,  Kirillicheskie  izdanna  staroobnadcheskikh  tipografn  kontsa 
XVIII-nachala  XIX  veka:  katalog.  Leningrad,  Izdatel'stvo  Leningradskogo 
universiteta,  1991. 

This  catalogue  contains  descriptions  of  361  printed  books  produced  by  or  for 
Old  Believers  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
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centuries.  It  concentrates  on  the  books  printed  at  four  presses:  the  two  run  by 
Fedor  Kartashev  and  his  son  Akim  in  Klintsy,  that  maintained  by  P.  I. 
Seleznev  at  Makhno  vka,  and  subsequently  by  Konstantin  Kolychev  at  Yanov, 
and  that  of  the  Uniate  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Vilno.  The  first  three 
were  clandestine  presses;  the  fourth,  though  legitimate,  evidently  also 
accepted  unofficial  orders  from  the  Old  Believers.  Though  some — but  by  no 
means  all — of  the  books  printed  there  have  been  noted  previously  by 
bibliographers  from  Sopikov  onwards,  their  description  and  identification 
present  peculiar  difficulties.  This  is  largely  the  result  of  their  ‘underground’ 
origin,  which  caused  the  printers  to  provide  them  with  false  imprints,  so  that 
the  place  or  date  of  publication  that  appear  in  the  books,  or  both,  may  be 
fictitious.  The  bibliographer  thus  has  to  establish  their  true  origin  on  the  basis 
of  type,  paper,  and  similar  criteria. 

The  catalogue  is  most  impressive.  The  208  works  identified  as  having  been 
printed  at  the  four  presses  mentioned  are  provided  with  very  full  descriptions, 
including  paper,  full  collation  and  pagination,  detailed  typographical  infor¬ 
mation,  all  forms  of  decoration,  complete  contents,  and  any  particular 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  edition.  This  should  make  it  possible  in 
future  to  identify  these  editions  even  from  defective  or  fragmentary  copies. 
The  remaining  153  items  are  described  more  briefly,  in  what  has  become  the 
standard  manner  for  bibliographies  of  this  type.  Locations  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  data  are  given  for  all  items.  The  book  also  includes  a  series  of  plates 
reproducing  no  less  than  159  headpieces  and  other  ornaments,  which  will  be 
extremely  valuable.  No  examples  of  type,  however,  are  reproduced. 

It  is  certain  that  this  book  will  become  the  standard  description  of  these 
publications,  providing  as  it  does  the  first  reliable  model  for  their  identific¬ 
ation.  It  is,  however,  far  from  complete,  covering  as  it  does  only  the  holdings 
of  three  libraries  in  St  Petersburg:  the  Public  Library,  the  University  Library 
and  that  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  author  estimates  that  these  include 
about  two  thirds  of  the  Old  Believer  printed  books  of  the  period.  All  scholars 
interested  in  Russian  bibliography  will  hope  that  he  soon  has  the  opportunity 
to  describe  the  rest. 

R.  M.  Cleminson  University  of  Portsmouth 


Charles  A.  Ruud,  Russian  Entrepreneur :  Publisher  Ivan  Sytin  of  Moscow , 
18 si-1934-  Montreal  etc.,  McGill-Queen’s  University  Press,  1990.  x  +  270 
pp.  Illustrations.  Tables.  Bibliography.  Index.  $32.95. 

In  the  years  prior  to  the  Revolution  the  name  of  Ivan  Dmitrievich  Sytin 
dominated  the  Russian  publishing  scene.  Proprietor  of  the  largest  publishing 
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house  and  the  most  popular  Russian  daily  newspaper,  Russkoe  slovo ,  by  1917 
Sytin  was  without  rival.  Following  the  Revolution,  the  Bolshevik  policy  of 
nationalising  the  press  and  publishing  stripped  him  of  all  he  had  achieved. 

This  book,  based  on  extensive  archival  research,  charts  Sytin’s  remarkable 
career  as  an  entrepreneur  in  the  classic  mould.  Of  peasant  origin,  Sytin 
entered  publishing  by  chance  in  1866  as  an  apprentice  printing  lubki.  From 
this  humble  beginning  he  was  to  build  an  empire  through  tireless  effort, 
shrewd  investment  in  plant  and  personnel,  together  with  some  not  unquestion¬ 
able  business  practices  and  a  degree  of  good  fortune.  In  the  1880s,  as 
publisher  of  the  Tolstoyan  ‘Posrednik’  series,  Sytin  won  the  approbation  of 
the  populist  intelligentsia,  attracting  some  leading  literary  talents,  Chekhov 
among  them;  at  the  same  time  he  also  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  authorities. 
Thereafter  Sytin  trod  a  cautious  path  between  radicalism  and  respectability. 

While  contemporaries  sometimes  questioned  his  motives,  Sytin  emerges 
from  these  pages  as  a  man  of  great  energy,  driven  by  an  overriding  vision — to 
make  available  low-price  informative  reading  material  for  mass  consumption. 
Provision  of  textbooks  for  schools  and  the  dissemination  of  information 
through  a  popular  daily  paper  were  particular  concerns.  It  is  the  author’s  view 
that  Sytin  and  his  publications,  especially  Russkoe  slovo ,  played  a  not 
insignificant  role  in  feeding  and  forming  Russian  public  opinion  in  the  years 
leading  up  to  the  Revolution,  thereby  contributing  to  the  undermining  and 
final  collapse  of  autocracy. 

In  shedding  light  on  this  little-known  giant  of  Russian  publishing  the 
author  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  book  trade  and 
the  popular  press  in  these  years  and  breaks  new  ground  in  the  little-studied 
phenomenon  of  the  Russian  entrepreneur. 

Graham  P.  Camfield  British  Library  of  Political  and  Economic  Science 


Kniga  i  chtenie  v  zerkale  sotsiologii.  Moskva:  Knizhnaia  palata,  1990.  208  pp. 
Bibliography.  (Gosudarstvennaia  biblioteka  SSSR  imeni  V.  I.  Lenina.) 

For  over  twenty  years,  the  Lenin  Library’s  Sector  for  the  Sociology  of 
Reading  and  Librarianship  monopolised  large-scale  research  in  the  field  in 
the  USSR.  This  book,  completed  in  summer  1989,  is  partly  an  appraisal  of 
what  was  achieved  during  those  years  and  partly  a  collection  of  essays  on  more 
recent  work.  The  volume  opens  with  a  reflective  article  by  Valeriia 
Dmitrievna  Stel'makh,  in  which  she  discusses  the  problems  of  the  sociology 
of  reading  as  a  discipline  in  the  USSR,  the  revival  of  interest  in  it  during 
perestroika  and  its  possible  future  role.  The  findings  of  numerous  research 
projects  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  are  summarised  by  Dobrynina  and  Reitblat; 
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inevitably  they  skate  over  many  of  the  methodological  problems.  The  last 
large-scale  project  completed  by  the  Lenin  Library  was  on  people’s  own  home 
libraries,  and  there  is  a  reasonably  informative  account  of  this  by  M.  L. 
Smorodinskaia.  The  issue  of  the  quality  of  library  stocks  and  their  incompati¬ 
bility  with  readers’  needs  is  tackled  by  A.  I.  Reitblat;  this  hard-hitting  article 
should  be  read  alongside  G.  R.  Iakimov’s  excellent  analysis  of  the  black 
market  in  books.  Stel'makh’s  article  on  the  image  of  libraries  and  librarians 
will  elicit  sympathy  from  many  Western  librarians — though  we  have  nothing 
which  quite  parallels  the  Soviet  ‘How  the  librarian  promoted  books  on 
dairying  and  transformed  the  milk  yield  in  the  collective  farm’.  Dobrynina 
provides  an  up-date  of  her  work  on  ‘multinational’  reading  (principally 
Russian  literature  and  non-Russian  readers).  Other  articles  in  the  volume 
cover  literary  perception  and  cultural  values  (part  of  a  joint  project  with 
Hungary)  and  reviewers  in  literary  journals  1820-1978.  The  focus  of  the 
collection  is  the  modern  USSR,  although  there  is  one  article  by  S.  M. 
Smirnova,  completed  shortly  before  her  death  in  1980,  which  discusses  the 
1918  census  of  Moscow  employees  as  a  hitherto  untapped  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  reading  and  library  use. 

The  articles  are  followed  by  some  statistical  tables  on  reading,  mass 
libraries  and  home  libraries.  They  are  drawn  from  three  research  projects  in 
i975-i9855  but  unfortunately  they  are  poorly  presented,  and  hence  of  limited 
value.  It  is  not  clear  whether  any  of  the  figures  have  been  published 
elsewhere.  An  appendix  gives  preliminary  results  of  research  in  1986-89, 
notably  on  children’s  reading;  this  makes  clear  both  children’s  great  love  of 
reading  and  the  damaging  effects  of  the  book  shortage. 

The  book  ends  with  a  selective  list  of  the  Sector’s  publications  from  1968  to 
1987.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  expertise  built  up  by  the  Sector  over  the  years 
will  not  be  dissipated;  perhaps  this  kind  of  research  will  be  continued  in  the 
Russian  State  Library  which  has  replaced  the  Lenin  Library. 

Jenny  Brine  Aberdeen 


Polish  Libraries  Today.  Vol.  1-  (Warsaw:  National  Library,  1991-  ). 

As  libraries  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  begin  to  search  for  ways  to  benefit 
from  cooperation  with  other  libraries  and  information  services  in  the  world 
arena,  public  relations  exercises  are  clearly  needed  to  give  librarians  in  other 
countries  an  idea  of  the  profiles  of  these  previously  almost  unknown 
quantities.  It  is  with  this  aim  in  mind  that  the  National  Library  of  Poland  has 
begun  to  publish  the  irregular  library  journal  in  English,  Polish  Libraries 
Today.  The  format  is  essentially  a  good  one:  a  selection  of  articles  surveying 
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developments  in  National  Library  policy  and  functions,  librarianship,  biblio- 
phily,  publishing  and  information  systems.  This  is  followed  by  a  review 
section  featuring  some  important  recent  Polish  books  and  bibliographies  in 
the  field  and  a  useful  list  of  Polish  library-related  books  and  periodicals. 

However,  as  far  as  Volume  i  is  concerned  the  title  is  something  of  a 
misnomer.  The  articles  chosen  for  inclusion  date  from  1986-7,  a  time  when 
censorship  and  political  control  of  publishing,  books  and  libraries  was  still  in 
force — a  period  which  represents  the  ‘yesterday’  of  a  discredited  ideology 
rather  than  the  ‘today’  of  a  progressive  library  and  information  system. 
Clearly  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  historical  background  to  current  events,  but 
the  publication  of  certain  of  these  articles  without  amendment  or  critical 
comment  seems  misguided.  I  take  as  an  example  the  decision  to  include 
material  such  as  J.  Wolosz’s  essentially  laudatory  article  on  librarianship  in 
the  Stalinist  and  post-Stalinist  era  in  ‘Peoples’  Poland’  rather  than  taking 
advantage  of  the  new-found  freedom  to  evaluate  critically  Communist  library 
policies.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  official  policy  on  underground  and  emigre 
publishing,  its  suppression  and  exclusion  from  libraries,  bibliographies  and 
publishing  statistics,  an  issue  pertinent  to  subjects  discussed  in  a  number  of 
the  articles  chosen  for  inclusion.  This  is  counteracted,  however,  by  some  more 
balanced  evaluations  such  as  J.  Kolodziejska’s  survey  of  education  for 
librarianship. 

Given  the  PR  role  of  this  publication,  the  translations  are  somewhat 
heavy-handed.  Examples  of  mistranslation  such  as  The  Librarian’s  Handy 
Dictionary  (p.  25)  (Podrgczny  slownik  bibliotekarza )  or,  when  describing  the 
public  librarian’s  service  role,  ‘they  ...  should  demonstrate  greater  initiative  in 
presenting  their  offer  to  erratic  readers’  (p.  57)  and  the  frequent  misuse  of  the 
definite  article  are  to  be  regretted.  These  linguistic  inaccuracies  tend  to 
distract  the  reader,  the  serious  topics  under  discussion  losing  much  of  their 
power. 

One  is  mindful  of  the  lengthy  delays  inherent  in  the  production  of  this  type 
of  publication,  but  one  still  cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  would  have  been  wise, 
especially  for  the  first  ‘flagship’  issue,  to  have  commissioned  some  new 
articles  outlining  current  strengths,  weaknesses,  problems  and  concerns  in  the 
light  of  the  change  of  regime  and  cultural  policy  (or  lack  of  one).  Let  us  hope 
that  this  might  be  the  tone  of  future  issues  of  this  potentially  useful  and 
interesting  journal. 


Janet  Zmroczek 


The  British  Library ,  London 
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Some  Aspects  of  Library  Automation  in  Latvia 

Introduction 

Automated  information  and  library  systems  are  relatively  new  factors  to  be 
considered  by  Latvian  librarians.  First  attempts  towards  library  automation 
were  made  five  years  ago  when  the  automated  system  SUBSCRIPTION  (for 
dealing  with  annual  periodical  subscriptions)  was  designed  and  implemented 
by  the  Information  and  Engineering  Centre. 

To  date  about  eight  automated  subsystems  have  been  introduced.  They  are 
designed  as  separate  work-stations  and  are  located  mostly  in  the  libraries  of 
Riga  and  in  some  other  cities.  These  subsystems  cover  distinct  library 
functions  such  as  acquisitions,  cataloguing,  loans  and  enquiry  services. 

The  Present  Situation 

The  National  Library  of  Latvia  together  with  the  Research  and  Technical 
Library  of  Latvia,  the  Research  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Latvia, 
and  the  Information  Engineering  Centre  (which  is  the  main  designer  of  the 
subsystems)  have  been  jointly  responsible  for  determining  library  automation 
policy  in  Latvia.  However,  lack  of  equipment  and  financial  resources  have 
prevented  the  design  and  implementation  of  a  unified  integrated  library 
network  such  as  a  national  OPAC. 

At  present,  the  National  Library  of  Latvia  (NLL)  has  four  automated 
library  subsystems: 

META  is  an  arts  and  culture  database  which  permits  searches  to  be 
carried  out  on  author,  subject  headings  and  language. 

SUBSCRIPTION  includes  information  on  annual  periodical  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  serial  registration. 

PARLIAMENT  contains  MPs’  enquiries  and  evaluations  of  primary 
bibliographical  sources  (mostly  periodicals)  issued  in  Latvia  and  abroad. 
The  system  is  located  in  the  NLL  which  also  serves  as  the  Library  of 
Parliament. 

ELECTRONIC  CATALOGUE  is  a  small  element  of  the  OPAC  which 
contains  data  on  monographs,  and  which  can  be  searched  by  author,  title 
and  subject  heading. 

Similar  systems  are  used  by  the  Research  and  Technical  Library  of  Latvia 
which  runs  an  automated  subsystem  covering  data  input  and  retrieval 
of  patents  and  standards.  This  subsystem  is  based  on  the  previously 
mentioned  ELECTRONIC  CATALOGUE.  There  is  also  a  READERS’ 
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REGISTRATION  database  which  contains  information  on  users  and  also 
issues  readers’  cards. 

The  Research  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Latvia  and  some 
regional  libraries  have  started  to  input  data  to  the  ELECTRONIC 
CATALOGUE  (similar  to  the  NLL). 

However,  all  the  above-mentioned  library  subsystems  run  only  on  personal 
computers  at  separate  work-stations.  There  is  no  mainframe  or  appropriate 
networking,  which  restricts  data  flow  and  exchange  between  libraries  and 
even  between  the  separate  work-stations. 

Future  Perspectives 

During  the  last  few  years  libraries  in  Latvia,  and  in  particular  the  National 
Library  of  Latvia,  have  received  several  proposals  for  co-operation  from 
libraries,  library  associations  and  other  organizations  abroad.  For  instance,  at 
present  a  project  for  co-operation  between  libraries  in  Sweden  and  the  NLL  is 
being  considered.  The  Swedes  have  said  that  they  would  like  to  instal  some 
equipment  (PCs,  CD-ROM  players  and  recorders,  printers)  as  a  form  of 
humanitarian  aid. 

The  major  problem  in  Latvia  is  the  lack  of  a  unified  OPAC  system  which 
would  bring  together  the  collections  of  the  major  libraries  in  Latvia.  Libraries 
are  also  deficient  in  the  appropriate  technology  and  systems  for  compiling  and 
distributing  the  national  bibliography,  which  at  present  is  compiled  manually 
in  the  Institute  of  Bibliography  in  Latvia.  However,  our  Swedish  colleagues 
would  like  to  instal  their  OPAC  system,  LIBRIS,  together  with  a  mainframe, 
for  the  libraries  of  Latvia.  This  could  solve  many  of  our  problems  at  once. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  change  radically  the  present  situation  in  library 
automation  in  Latvia  based  on  the  experience  of  our  own  experts. 
Unfortunately,  the  very  limited  financial  resources  do  not  allow  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  national  integrated  library  systems  project. 

Nevertheless,  the  joint  Latvian/Scandinavian  co-operation  project  is  an 
interesting  development.  One  hopes  that  in  the  near  future  better  contacts  will 
also  be  established  between  Latvian  and  British  librarians  in  the  field  of 
library  automation,  which  would  enable  the  development  of  information 
exchange  between  these  countries. 

Karlis  Kreslins  Department  of  Library  and  Information  Studies, 

University  of  Loughborough 
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Book  Studies  Conference,  Moscow,  21-23  April  1992 

The  Conference,  seventh  in  a  series  initiated  by  N.  M.  Sikorskii,  was  entitled 
‘Nauchnaia  konferentsiia  po  problemam  knigovedeniia:  kniga  v  meniaiu- 
shchemsia  mire’  (Scientific  Book  Studies  Conference:  The  Book  in  a 
Changing  World).  It  was  sponsored  by  six  different  organizations,  including 
the  Nauchnyi  sovet  po  istorii  mirovoi  kul'tury  of  the  Rossiiskaia  akademiia 
nauk,  and  was  held  at  the  Ministerstvo  pechati.  U.S.  attendees,  apart  from 
myself,  were  Wojciech  Zalewski  (Stanford  University)  and  Edward  Kasinec 
(The  New  York  Public  Library). 

The  conference  began  with  a  plenary  session  on  21  April,  with  present¬ 
ations  by  B.  V.  Lenskii,  A.  I.  Solov'ev  and  E.  A.  Dinershtein,  among  others. 
That  afternoon  and  throughout  the  following  day,  eleven  sections  met 
concurrently  (all  but  one  section  had  three  meetings).  I  attended  meetings  of 
the  sections  on:  Publishing;  History  of  the  Book  up  to  the  Twentieth  Century; 
and  History  of  the  Book  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Other  sections  included: 
Theoretical  Problems  of  Book  Studies;  Sociology  of  the  Book  and  Reading; 
Libraries;  Bibliography;  the  Book  Trade;  Bibliophily;  Book  Arts;  and 
Manuscripts.  Besides  the  programme,  the  registration  packet  included 
brochures  with  summaries  of  the  presentations  given  in  the  opening  plenary 
session  and  ten  of  the  eleven  sections.  I  have  copies  of  these. 

The  closing  plenary  session  took  place  on  23  April  and  included 
presentations  by  E.  L.  Nemirovskii  and  A.  A.  Belovitskaia.  I  was  asked  to  say 
a  few  words,  and  I  tried  to  alleviate  concerns  about  the  current  situation  in 
Russia  which  I  saw  coming  out  of  the  conference  (the  explosion  of  poor- 
quality  literature,  the  decline  in  enthusiasm  for  reading,  the  question  of 
government  support  for  publishing  it  at  a  time  when  major  houses  are  coming 
to  a  standstill  through  lack  of  funds).  Others  also  tried  to  be  positive;  while 
one  commentator  lamented  the  poor  attendance  at  the  conference,  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  papers  accepted,  another  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
variety  of  attendees,  who  came  from  the  Ukraine,  the  Baltic  countries  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  from  different  parts  of  Russia.  Indeed,  he  congratulated 
the  organizers  on  the  mere  fact  that  the  conference  had  taken  place, 
considering  current  conditions. 


Miranda  Beaven 


Library ,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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From  1985  onwards  the  policies  of  perestroika  and  glasnost  introduced  by 
Gorbachev  gave  rise  to  a  surge  of  interest  by  Western  businessmen  in  Soviet 
and  Eastern  European  developments.  At  the  time  there  were  few  specialists  in 
commercial  matters  in  these  areas  and  businessmen  found  it  difficult  to  gain 
access  to  forms  of  commercial  information  normally  regarded  as  routine  in  the 
West.  Yet  the  uncertainties  associated  with  business  ventures  in  Eastern 
Europe  made  the  acquisition  of  such  information  and  data  essential. 

In  this  situation  Glasgow  University’s  considerable  collection  of  Soviet 
and  East  European  social  sciences  materials  became  an  obvious  basis  for 
providing  the  kinds  of  data  and  information  needed  by  businessmen  for 
decision-making.  As  the  collection  was  further  developed,  together  with  the 
expertise  of  the  staff,  an  increasing  number  of  enquiries  were  received  from  a 
wide  range  of  firms  with  interests  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  then  Soviet 
Union. 

By  1988  the  potential  for  placing  the  business  activities  of  the  service  upon 
a  commercial  footing  was  recognised.  Professor  Bill  Wallace  gave  impetus  to 
this  movement  with  a  successful  application  for  pump-priming  funds  to  the 
McPhie  Bequest.  With  this  money,  additional  business  publications  were 
published  and  the  service  was  piloted  on  a  low-key,  unadvertised  basis.  This 
approach  indicated  that  there  was  a  market  but,  of  course,  was  not  too  helpful 
in  exploiting  that  potential!  — a  situation  made  all  the  more  obvious  by  the 
extravagant  claims  of  an  ever  increasing  number  of  new  information  suppliers 
in  a  field  that  was  becoming  intensely  competitive.  At  the  end  of  1991  the 
service  issued  its  own  publicity  brochure,  but  such  is  the  speed  of  change  that 
the  carefully  thought  out  acronym  for  the  service  is  already  out  of  date.  The 
highlight  of  the  last  year  was  an  article  on  East  European  commercial 
information  and  intelligence  in  the  Financial  Times  which  featured  the  service 
and  which  resulted  in  valuable  publicity. 

The  initial  aim  is  to  make  SEEBIS  self-financing  and,  within  a  reasonable 
time-span,  commercially  viable.  At  present  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether  this 
will  be  possible.  The  service  was  initiated  to  provide  information  for  Scottish 
companies  exploring  the  potential  of  East  European  markets.  As  it  has 
developed,  however,  it  has  been  used  in  the  main  by  companies  concentrated 
in  the  London  area.  In  addition  we  have  had  enquiries  from  abroad — France, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  the  USA  and  the  Netherlands.  The  pattern  of  interest  in 
East  European  business,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  unpredictable.  Periods  of 
intense  pressure  alternate  with  calmer  sessions  for  no  reason  that  we  can 
fathom. 
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Our  general  aim  is  to  satisfy  information  and  data  requirements  of 
businessmen  contemplating  moving  into  East  European  markets.  We  also 
assist  consultants  and  other  information  specialists.  The  fee  for  assistance  has 
been  set  at  £50  an  hour — a  sum  which  some  firms  find  extremely  reasonable, 
but  which  others  baulk  at.  Both  views,  of  course,  reflect  business  attitudes 
towards  the  use  and  exploitation  of  information.  In  this  matter  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  British  firms,  by  and  large,  lag  behind  their  European 
competitors. 

Our  operating  remit  embraces  a  wide  range  of  the  information  spectrum, 
for  example,  all  types  of  contact  data,  market  and  product  characteristics, 
social  and  economic  data,  opportunities  for  joint  ventures,  legal  requirements 
for  foreign  businesses.  Because  information  requirements  are  usually  couched 
in  such  terms  as  ‘the  latest’,  ‘the  most  up  to  date’,  ‘last  week’,  we  have  to  make 
heavy  use  of  electronic  databases.  As  in  other  fields,  this  medium  is  gaining  in 
significance  as  Eastern  Europe  is  drawn  into  the  Western  business  network. 

To  illustrate  in  more  specific  terms:  we  have  been  asked  to  provide 
information,  usually  within  a  matter  of  hours,  on  distribution  networks  in  the 
former  USSR,  projected  stock  market  developments  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
computer  industry  in  Poland,  privatization  in  Hungary,  consumer  markets  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

SEEBIS  has  achieved  its  first  phase  of  establishing  a  presence  in  the 
business  information  field.  It  was  the  first  of  the  universities  to  recognise  and 
meet  the  need  for  Eastern  European  business  information.  The  second  phase 
of  exploitation  will  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors,  but  mainly  the 
willingness  of  the  University  to  invest  further  resources  in  the  service  and 
upon  demand.  In  the  business  world  the  investment  would  probably  come 
first.  In  our  less  entrepreneurial  environment  stress  will  probably  be  placed 
on  demand.  Proven  demand  might  persuade  an  unloosening  of  purse-strings, 
but  then  consistent  demand  may  well  be  a  function  of  quality  of  service  which, 
in  turn,  is  based  upon  depth  of  investment — not  an  unusual  situation  for  these 
days,  but  one  that  should  make  for  interest. 

Tania  Konn  Glasgow  University  Library 


COSEELIS,  formerly  SCONUL  ACOSEEM 


The  British  Slavonic  and  East  European  librarians’  group  (SCONUL 
ACOSEEM),  formerly  an  advisory  council  to  SCONUL  (The  Standing 
Council  of  National  and  University  Libraries),  has  been  reconstituted  as  an 
independent  body  under  the  name  of  COSEELIS  (Council  for  Slavonic  and 
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East  European  Library  and  Information  Services).  SCONUL,  having 
decided  to  dispose  of  all  its  advisory  councils,  will  cease  to  act  as  publisher 
of  Solanus  after  1992.  Negotiations  are  under  way  to  establish  a  future 
publisher/patron.  COSEELIS  is  about  to  appoint  a  committee  and  will  hold 
its  annual  conference  at  Bristol  University  on  24-25  September  1992. 
Colleagues  from  abroad  will  be  most  welcome  to  attend.  Further  information 
is  available  from  Tania  Konn  (Glasgow  University  Library)  or  Michael 
McLaren  Turner  (The  British  Library,  London). 


Project  for  an  International  Union  Catalogue  /  Database 
of  Soviet  and  Baltic  Independent  Publications 

At  a  conference  held  at  St  Antony’s  College,  Oxford  in  autumn  1991, 
sponsored  by  RFE/RL  Research  Institute,  the  British  Library,  St  Antony’s 
College  and  Signals  Trust,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  creation  of  an 
international  database  of  Soviet  and  Baltic  independent  publications.  There 
were  thirty  participants,  who  more  or  less  fell  into  two  distinct  categories:  (i) 
those  representing  institutions  or  informal  groupings  within  the  USSR  (from 
Moscow,  Leningrad  and  Minsk),  and  who  are  themselves  collectors  and 
researchers  of  such  publications,  and  (ii)  representatives  of  libraries  in  the 
West,  who  have  also  been  collecting  (partly  with  the  assistance  of  individuals 
from  group  (i)),  and  who  have  been  making  their  own  listings /catalogues  with 
varying  degrees  of  fullness  and  sophistication. 

The  Russian  and  Belorussian  side  was  represented  by,  among  others, 
Aleksandr  Suetnov  (Centre  for  the  Study  of  Social  Movements,  Moscow), 
whose  idea  the  project  was,  Viacheslav  Igrunov  and  Marina  Razorenova 
(Institute  of  Humanities  and  Political  Studies,  Moscow),  Andrei  Alekseev 
(Institute  of  Sociology  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Leningrad),  Oleg  Manaev 
(Belorussian  University,  Minsk),  Anatoly  Petrik  (Gorky  Institute  of  World 
Literature,  Moscow).  The  RFE/RL  Research  Institute,  Munich,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mario  Corti.  Christine  Thomas  represented  the  British  Library. 
Other  UK  institutions  represented  were  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and 
the  Library  of  the  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies,  University 
of  London.  From  Western  Europe  there  were  representatives  from  the 
Bibliotheque  de  Documentation  Internationale  Contemporaine,  Paris,  and 
the  Forschungsstelle  Osteuropa,  Bremen.  US  libraries  represented  included 
Harvard  College  Library,  the  Hoover  Institution,  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana  Champaign,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  contributions  made  by  Harold  Leich  and  Eric  Johnson  of  the 
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Library  of  Congress  were  especially  useful  in  the  practical  discussions 
concerning  bibliographical  description  and  computerisation.  The  conference 
was  introduced  and  hosted  by  Harry  Shukman  of  St  Antony’s. 

Sessions  were  conducted  in  English  and/or  Russian,  and  the  degree  of 
understanding  which  was  reached  was  due  in  great  part  to  Martin  and  Marina 
Dewhirst  who  generously  gave  their  time  to  interpret.  On  the  whole,  papers 
were  brief  and  discussions  lengthy.  Despite  initial  disagreement  over  details,  a 
consensus  was  reached  on  three  important  issues.  Firstly,  on  the  scope  of  the 
database.  A  distinction  was  made  between  ‘pure’  or  ‘classical’  samizdat  of  the 
pre-Gorbachev  era  and  the  so-called  ‘informal’,  ‘independent’  or  ‘non- 
traditional’  publications  of  the  glasnost  period.  It  was  decided  to  exclude  the 
former  and  to  include  only  the  ‘new  press’  in  its  widest  interpretation  (i.e. 
both  registered  and  unregistered  publications)  from  May  1987  onwards,  with 
the  closing  date  to  be  decided  upon  later.  It  was  decided  to  include  material  in 
all  languages  of  the  former  USSR.  For  the  present,  only  serials  would  be 
included;  individual  documents  and  monographs  could  be  added  later. 
Secondly,  agreement  was  reached  on  standards  of  bibliographical  description. 
These  would  be  based  on  ISBD  as  laid  down  in  AACR2.  Mandatory  fields 
would  be:  title  proper,  corporate  statement  of  responsibility,  place  of 
publication,  predominant  language  of  publication,  linking  notes  (e.g.  previous 
and  later  titles),  dates  of  issues  held.  Each  country  where  institutions  were 
involved  in  the  project  would  be  allotted  its  own  field  for  holdings  data.  A 
number  of  further,  optional  fields  were  also  agreed  on.  No  decision  was  made 
on  subject  access,  though  it  was  agreed  that  this  was  very  important.  Thirdly, 
broad  decisions  were  taken  on  the  type  of  software  to  be  used  and  the 
organisational  set-up.  It  was  agreed  to  use  the  Pro-Cite  software  package 
which  is  specifically  designed  for  bibliographical  purposes.  Its  manufacturers 
demonstrated  a  prototype  of  a  new  version  which,  ultimately,  would  be  able  to 
sort  on  both  Latin  and  Cyrillic  alphabets.  It  was  agreed  that  the  bulk  of  the 
bibliographical  and  keyboarding  work  would  be  done  in  Moscow  and  that 
colleagues  there  would  send  diskettes  on  a  regular  basis  to  participating 
institutions  in  the  West.  For  their  part,  Western  participants  undertook  to 
find  funding  to  cover  the  cost  of  sets  of  software  and  to  help  cover 
keyboarding  costs.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  will  be 
published. 

As  a  result  of  the  Oxford  conference,  on  21  October  1991  the  Association  of 
Collectors  and  Researchers  of  the  New  Press  (Assotsiatsiia  sobiratelei  i 
issledovatelei  novoi  pechati)  was  set  up  in  Moscow.  The  Association  has  been 
formed  as  a  ‘daughter  organisation’  of  the  Russian  Bibliographical  Society, 
but  is  legally  independent.  Its  Declaration  states  that  it  is  non-commercial  and 
that  its  aim  is  ‘to  coordinate  efforts  to  collect,  preserve  and  research  materials 
which  reflect  the  cultural,  social,  ethnic,  economic  and  political  processes 
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taking  place  on  the  territory  of  the  USSR  and  of  the  republics  which  were 
previously  part  of  it’.  The  last  sentence  of  the  Declaration  states  that  ‘the  first 
task  of  the  Association  is  the  creation  of  an  international  union  catalogue  of 
the  new  press’. 

In  May  1992  the  new  version  of  Pro-Cite,  with  Cyrillic  driver,  finally 
became  available.  Signals  Trust  has  generously  agreed  to  underwrite  the  cost 
of  the  ten  copies  needed  so  that  work  can  proceed  in  Moscow,  St  Petersburg 
and  Minsk,  and  these  will  be  taken  to  Russia  in  mid-June.  Further  good  news 
is  that  the  US  Joint  Committee  on  Soviet  Studies  and  its  subcommittee  BIRD 
(Bibliography,  Information  Retrieval,  and  Documentation)  have  agreed  to 
contribute  towards  keyboarding  costs.  Therefore  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  database  will  be  up  and  running.  Individual  libraries,  having 
added  local  information,  will  be  able  to  offer  their  users  information  both  on 
their  own  holdings  and  on  the  holdings  of  other  institutions.  The  system  of 
having  a  field  allotted  to  each  individual  country  also  makes  it  possible  to 
publish  printed  national  union  catalogues.  It  is  hoped  that  a  follow-up 
conference  may  be  held,  possibly  in  autumn  1992,  and  possibly  in  Moscow. 
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Fondy  redkikh  i  tsennykh  izdanii  (knizhnykh  pamiatnikov)  v  bibliotekakh 
RSFSR:  ukazatel'.  Moskva,  Gosudarstvennaia  biblioteka  imeni  V.  I. 
Lenina,  NIO  redkikh  knig  (Muzei  knigi),  1990.  189  pp.  Index. 

B.  A.  Semenkover,  Retro spektivnaia  gosudarstvennaia  bibliografiia  SSSR: 
spravochnik.  Moskva,  Izdatel'stvo  ‘Knizhnaia  palata’,  1990.  303  pp.  Indexes. 


Forthcoming 

Evrei  v  russkoi  kul'ture  zarubezh'ia  ( 1919-1939) :  sbornik  statei,  memuarov , 
publikatsii  i  esse ,  sostavitel'  Mikhail  Parkhomovskii.  Vyp.  1.  Ierusalim,  1992. 
(Vyp.  2  due  out  in  1993.) 

For  further  information,  would-be  contributors  or  subscribers  should  write 
to: 

Mikhail  Parkhomovskii 
648/4  str.  Mishlat 
99000  Bet-Shemesh,  Israel 
Tel.  (02)  917039 
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Card  Catalog  of  the  Former  Library 
Of  the  Prague  Archive 

On  Microfiche 


was 


One  of  the  most  important  institutions  to  Russian  emigration 
the  Russkii  zagranichnyi  istoricheskii  arkhiv  (RZIA),  most 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  "Prague  Archive."  For  years,  the  fate 
of  the  library  of  the  Archive  was  a  matter  of  speculation.  However, 
it  is  now  known  that  the  main  part  of  the  library  remained  in  Prague 
and  was  closed  until  1991. 


There  are  two  card  catalogs  to  the  former  library  of  the 
RZIA.  The  main  catalog,  covering  books,  periodicals  and  ephemera, 
consists  of  approximately  80,000  handwritten  cards.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  catalog  to  newspapers  with  approximately  15,000  cards, 
including  detailed  holdings  statements. 


Card  Catalog  of  the  former  library  of  the  "Russkii  Zagranichnyi 
Istoricheskii  Arkhiv,"  410  silver  halide  microfiche... . .  $1,500 

Card  Catalog  of  the  Slovanskd  knihovna,  Prague, 

through  September  30,  1992. . . . . $4,000 

After  October  1, 1992 . . . . .  $5,000 


Important  volumes  relating  to  the  RZIA  (library  bindings): 


Bulgakov,  Valentin.  Slovar’ russkikh  zarubezhnykh pisatelei  Galina  Vaneckova,  ed., 
ca.  300  pp.,  illus.,  0-88354-353-2  $  125 


Magerovskii,  Lev.  Bibliografiia  gazetnykh  sobranii  russkogo  istoricheskogo  arkhiv  a 
za  gody  1917-1921.  Prague,  1939.  136  pp.,  0-88354-352-4 . . . $  100 

Postnikov,  Sergei.  Politika,  ideologia,  obschestvennaia  zhizn’  i  nauchnie  raboty 
msskoi  emigratsii:  Bibliografiia;  iz  kataloga  * Russkii  zagranichnyi  istoricheskii  arkhiv 
za  rubezhom;  1918-1945  gg.,  2  v.,  350+350  pages,  0-88354-354-0  &  355-9...$  250 

NORMAN  ROSS  PUBLISHING  INC. 

330  West  58th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019  USA 
212/765-8200  •  800/648-8850  •  FAX:  212/765-2393  •  TLX:  237334  CPCUR 


RUSSIAN  BOOKS 

from  the  Bodleian  s  Pre-1920  Catalogue 


Hr 

[viii],  509  pp.;  wrappers;  ISBN  1  85124019  5. 

Some  copies  are  still  available  from 
Publications  Stores 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  oxl  3  BG 
of  this  small-edition  author  catalogue  of  c.7000 
Russian  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Bodleian. 

ir 


Price  £20  or  US$30 
(post  -free  £22  or  $33) 

cheque  with  order  in  sterling  or  US  dollars  only, 
and  drawn  in  favour  of  The  Bodleian  Library 

t- 
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SAMIZDAT  1987-1992 


on  microfiche 


This  collection,  based  on  the  extensive  holdings  of  MOSCOW 
BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  EXCHANGE  and  other  independent  rese¬ 
arch  centers  and  libraries,  offers  unique  source  materials 
representing  a  very  vide  range  of  opposition  and  dissident 
periodicals  since  1987,  the  year  in  which  first  “SAMIZDAT" 
publications  started  to  appear  more  openly. 

ALL  MICROFICHE  ARE  UP  TO  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS 

Titles  include  not  only  more  than  800  political,  cultural, 
ecological,  religious,  and  national-democratic  underground 
serials,  but  also  many  clandestine  materials  of  all  kinds: 
leaflets  and  bulletins,  programs  and  charters  of  political 
parties,  student,  feminist  and  human  rights  organizations, 
Christian,  Jewish  and  Muslim  movements,  election  materials 
of  current  political  leaders  and  much  more. 

AN  INVALUABLE  COLLECTION  FOR  RESEARCHERS  AND  HISTORIANS 

Materials  are  in  Russian,  Belorussian,  Ukrainian  and  other 
languages.  Any  selected  publications  are  available.  Please 
contact  us  for  free  detailed  catalogues: 

New  York  office  of  MIPP 
2225  Benson  Avenue,  #5L 
Brooklyn,  NY  11214  USA 
Tel. /Fax  (718)  373-3173 


ALSO. .AVAILABLE ..-MANY  QRIQINAL. "SAMIzpArLPygLICATIQNS 


”n  A  M  fl  T  b” 


AOKVMEHTbl  H  TEKCTbl 

The  full  program  documents  of  13  main  "PAMIAT 1 "  movements 
from  Moscow,  St . Petersburg ,  Novosibirsk,  and  Krasnoiarsk, 
prepared  and  compiled  in  the  one  book  by  staff  members  of 
INST1TUT  GUMANITARNO-POLITICHESKIKH  1SSLED0VANI I --MOSCOW/ 
have  never  been  published  before.  An  introductory  article 
contains  a  history  of  " PAMIAT ' "  since  1980. 

PRICE:  U.S.  $60.00 

C  n  O  B  A  P  b 

HOBbIX  nOJIMTMHECKMX  nAPTMM  M  OPT  AMM3A14MM  POCCHM 

This  handbook  contains  a  description  of  over  170  Russian, 
All-Union,  National  and  Regional  parties,  political  orga¬ 
nizations  and  movements,  operating  in  Russian  Federation. 
It  comprises  history,  description  of  main  programs,  stru¬ 
ctures,  leaders,  personnel,  and  Parlamentarian  fractions, 
addresses,  telephones,  and  also  political  classification. 

PRICE:  U.S.  $50.00 

The  both  books  edited  by  Vladimir  Pr ibylovski 1 ,  the  staff 
member  of  IGPI ,  an  author  of  the  articles  about  "PAMIAT'" 
in  "SOBESEDNIK"  (Moscow),  "RUSSKAIA  MYSL'"  (Paris),  other 
publications.  The  both  these  books  were  prepared  in  1991. 

Please  add  $3.50  for  shipping  per  order.  No  prepayment  is 
required  for  Institutions.  Please  send  all  orders  to: 

New  York  office  of  MIPP;  2225  Benson  Avenue  #5L,  Brooklyn 
New  York  11214  USA.  Telephone/Fax  (718)  373-3173. 


TO  RECEIVE  OUR  FREE  LATEST  1992  CATALOGUES  WHICH  INCLUDE: 

—  Political  parties  handbooks  of  different  former  Soviet 
republics  and  regions; 

—  "Pamiat'"  publications? 

--  Samizdat  and  Bibliographic  reference  books; 

--  Russian  Underground  Literary  and  Philosophy  journals; 
--  Economic  handbooks; 

--  The  Baltic  States  reference  books; 


PLEASE  CALL,  WRITE  OR  FAX  TO  THE  ABOVE  ADDRESS. 


The  Laboratory  of  Archeography  of  History  Department 

and 

Library  of  Moscow  University  present 
E.A.Ageeya,  N.A.Kobiak,  T.A.Kruglova,  E.B.SmiIyanskaia 

"The  monuments  of  the  book  culture  of  the  Old 
Believers  from  the  Upper  Kamah. 

Catalogue  of  the  manuscript  collection  XV-XX  cc.  of  the  Moscow  University 

Library.,f 

/"riaMflTHHKM  KHM)KHOM  KyJlbTypbi  CTapOo6pa AU.GB 

BepxoKaMbfl. 


Kaia/ior  Co6paHvm  pyKonuceii  XV-XX  B8.  En6;iMOTeKM  Mockobckoto  yHMBepcMTeia. " / 

The  editor  and  the  author  of  Introduction  I.V.Pozdeeva 

/ 600  pages/ 


These  manuscripts  are  the  unique  collection  of  the  monuments  of  the  Old  Russian 
literature  from  the  private  libraries  of  the  peasants  —  Old  Believers  from  the  region 
of  Upper  Kama  river  “Verkhokamye”. 

The  catalog  contains: 

—  complete  scholary  description  of  330  manuscripts 

—  reference  materials:  7  Indexes,  including  Index  of  incipts  with  the 
information  about  more  than  2  000  masterpieces  of  the  medieval 
Orthodox  culture 

—  review  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Old  Believers  in  Ural  region. 

The  book  will  be  very  useful  for  all  researches  working  in  the  problems  of  Russian 
history  and  culture:  historians,  librarians,  bibliographers,  teachers  etc. 

This  volume  opens  a  series  “Treasury  of  Moscow  University’  Library”. 

Price  —  $16.00 

Please  send  a  preliminary  order.  Account  will  be  sent  to  You  after  the  edition  of  the  book. 

Our  address  is:  103009  Russia ,  Moscow ,  GSP-3, 

20  Marx  prospect , 

Library  of  Moscow  University , 

International  Book  exchange. 


